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Tolstoy asa Peacemaker. 


Tolstoy’s death has called attention anew to the 
great Russian teacher’s peace principles, which he had 
been for nearly half a century busy expounding and 
impressing, but which only a few men in different 
countries had come to accept. 

These radical peace views were not original with 
him, and can only be called Tolstoyan on the ground 
that he was in recent years the most prominent ex- 
ponent and exemplar of them. They were the same, 
substantially, as those held by George Fox and Wil- 
liam Penn in the seventeenth century; by the Men- 
nonites and Moravians still earlier; and more recently 
by Jonathan Dymond, Noah Worcester, William Ladd, 
John G. Whittier, William Lloyd Garrison, Adin 
Ballou, Judge William Jay, Henry Richard and 
other prominent peace advocates of the nineteenth 
century. 

What differentiated Tolstoy from these other “non- 
resistants” was the fact that he depended, for the 
advancement of the cause of peace in the world, en- 
tirely upon the proclamation of the iniquity of war 


and lead to do ulltinns service. He was in the 
habit of declaring that if all men would only accept 
these principles, and refuse to do military service of 
any kind, war would at once be abolished; and he 
wrote as if he had never conceived it possible for 
war to disappear in any other way. 

Tolstoy had no use for peace societies or peace 
congresses, for Hague conferences or arbitration con- 
ventions. He thought that the ordinary work and 
methods of all these were compromises with the ab- 
surd and iniquitous system of armaments and war. 
Sometimes he went so far as to ridicule them as not 
only ineffective, but positively injurious to the cause 
which they were trying to serve. 

Such was not the case with the great “non-resist- 
ant” peace advocates of the last century, mentioned 
above. With the possible exception of Garrison, who 
came nearer to Tolstoy in this respect than any of 
the others (though he joined a peace society founded 
on non-resistant principles), these men were either 
organizers of peace societies or prominent workers 
therein. They realized, as Tolstoy seems not to have 
done, that great principles are never incorporated 
wholesale into social and political institutions, but 
only gradually, and little by little. In order to bring 
about this gradual development of a peace organiza- 
tion of the world, they were willing and anxious to 
codperate with other friends of peace who were not 
prepared to go the length of condemning war from 
every point of view, but who believed it to be a great 
scourge and desired to aid in abolishing it. 

If the policy of Tolstoy had been followed in this 
respect by all the friends of peace we should probably 
have had no organized peace movement at all, and 
certainly none of the great results which have been 
brought about by the coéperation of men of different 
shades of view as to the ultimate character of war. 
We should have no Hague conferences, no Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration, no treaties of obligatory 
arbitration, and no such peaceful settlements of grave 
differences as that of the Newfoundland fisheries con- 
troversy recently at The Hague. 

But in spite of Tolstoy’s failure to grasp the fun- 
damental law of social progress in its organized form, 
he was, nevertheless, one of the greatest if not the 
very greatest peace advocate of the past century. 
He went down to the very roots of the evil of war, 
and exposed it in all its moral hideousness, as many 
peace workers have failed and still fail todo. No 
other was listened to as he was. The words of no 
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other were caught up and carried everywhere and 
eagerly devoured as were his. Through his utter- 
ances, made and re-made at every important juncture 
of international misunderstanding and conflict, the 
irrationality and iniquitousness of war were brought 
home to the conscience of the world as could have 
been done in no other way, and as no other man of 
the time seemed capable of doing. Under his lumin- 
ous and trenchant denunciations war was made to 
look black as night and terrible as hell, not “ bril- 
liant” and “glorious,” as it has often been pictured 
to be. By reason of the sheer greatness and moral 
power of his personality men were compelled to listen 
to him, and the world can never again think about 
war as it had been accustomed to think before he 
came “crying in the wilderness.” 

In order to judge properly of his positions, from 
either the intellectual or the ethical point of view, 
one must take into account his environment and the 
personal experience through which he had passed. 
He knew war from personal contact with it. He 
had seen it in all its inherent brutality and savagery. 
He knew its degrading effects upon the men partici- 
pating in it. His country was one of the greatest 
and most autocratic military powers of the time, and 
he saw at first hand the corrupting and ruinous effects 
of militarism on the government and the people alike, 
the bureaucratic tyranny of it, the suppression of the 
rights and liberties of the people, the economic degra- 
dation following in its wake. His break with the 
system, therefore, when the light broke upon him, 
was complete and final. It was impossible for him 
to make any compromise with it. To have done so 
would have been to him the supreme cowardice and 
villainy. And it was this high-minded, whole-souled, 
courageous acceptance and proclamation of the truth 
about war, as he had found it out, in the midst of the 
untoward environment in which he found himself, 
that made Tolstoy the moral leader of the Czar’s em- 
pire, and the supreme peace prophet of his time. 

So far as concerns his influence in the Russian 
empire, in behalf of liberty, justice and peace, it 
seems certain that he could have accomplished little 
or nothing on any other ground than the radical one 
which he took. He was tolerated by the government 
because his non-resistant principles and his condem- 
nation of resort to arms for any purpose whatever 
made him among the people a bulwark against revo- 
lutionary violence. If he had favored the use of 
force against the government his life would not have 
been worth a rouble. His fate, if not death, would 
have been a Siberian prison, or exile from his country. 
But sheltered by his principles from attack by the 
government, he was able year after year to exert an 
influence throughout the empire which, working like 
leaven, aided greatly in transforming public opinion, 
even among the ruling classes, and thus preparing the 
way for an ultimate government of the people for 
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the people, a government in the interests of right, 
justice and freedom, a government by law and not 
by the sword. How widespread his influence was is 
indicated by the fact that when he died the Douma 
itself adjourned for a week in honor of his memory. 

It will seem strange for a time to hear no more the 
prophet’s voice from far Yasnaya Polyana, but his 
mighty influence for right, liberty, love, brotherhood 
and in general the highest moral ideals of life will 
continue far into the future. It is not exaggerating 
to say that the era of goodwill and peace, when the 
nations shall learn war no more, is much nearer by 
reason of what Leo Tolstoy has done. 


— <<>> — 


Death of the Founder of the Red Cross. 


The death of Henri Dunant, founder of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society, on the 30th of October, has 
taken away one of the most interesting and beneficent 
men of the past century. He has been little before the 
public in recent years, as he has been in broken health 
and living in retirement, first at an old men’s home near 
Geneva, and more recently at a sanatorium at Heiden, 
near Lake Constance, 

After the battle of Solferino, Italy, June 24, 1859, Mr. 
Dunant, a well-to-do Swiss whose home was at Geneva, 
and who was traveling for pleasure, was detained on the 
battlefield, and was so appalled by what he saw of the 
horrors of the scene and the terrible sufferings of the 
wounded and dying, many of whom had lain there neg- 
lected for several days, that he conceived the idea of 
getting the nations to enter into agreement to consider 
as neutral all sick and wounded combatants and all per- 
sons giving them succor, and thus secure organized relief 
work for sick and wounded soldiers. 

At first he found very little encouragement from either 
individuals or governments; but he kept devotedly at 
the task which he had set himself, visiting most of the 
capitals of Europe and spending his entire fortune in his 
travels and labors. At last, after four years, through the 
codperation of the Swiss Federal Council, he succeeded 
in bringing about an international conference at Geneva 
in October, 1863, which was participated in by sixteen 
governments. The result of this conference was the 
Red Cross Convention of August 8, 1864, in nine arti- 
cles, providing for “the amelioration of the wounded in 
armies in the field.” This convention was signed at first 
by only twelve governments. Afterwards other govern- 
ments, one by one, became signatories, and at the present 
time all the important governments of the world, more 
than forty of them, are parties to the treaty. The United 
States government acceded to the convention in 1882. 

The Red Cross Society, since its creation, has devel- 
oped into a world-wide and most beneficent humane 
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organization. 


It has saved the lives of many thousands 
of disabled men who otherwise would have perished from 


neglect on battlefields. But it has gone far beyond this 
limited sphere, and extended its well-organized service 
to those who have been injured or impoverished by 
earthquakes, conflagrations and kindred calamities. In 
all great exigencies of this kind it is prepared to proceed 
at once to the scene of distress, and give immediate as- 
sistance in an intelligent and efficient way. 

But this is not all. The Red Cross has from the very 
start proved to be a powerful agency, in an indirect way, 
in the promotion of the cause of international arbitration 
and peace. Its work of relief on the battlefields of all 
the wars since it was founded has revealed and impressed, 
more fully than was previously recognized, the insanity 
and utter absurdity of war. Why, its workers have often 
asked, should the nations launch great armies against each 
other, and then follow up their deadly and ghastly work 
with the feeble effort —for comparatively it is always 
feeble — to patch up a little of the infinite mischief which 
has been wrought? Why not settle the disputes be- 
forehand, in a rational and humane way, and avoid the 
awful desolation and loss? This is the question which 
the Red Cross has posted up on every sickening and 
loathsome battleground. Indeed, in the light of its work 
of mercy the battlefield has been shown to be the very 
antithesis of civilization. 

Thus it has come about naturally enough that practi- 
cally all of the Red Cross leaders and workers have 
become ardent advocates of arbitration and opponents of 
battle and bloodshed. As soon as the organized peace 
movement began its work in Switzerland Henri Dunant 
connected himself with it, and was ever afterwards an 
ardent supporter of its principles and policies. Clara 
Barton, who was for many years, until overtaken by old 
age, almost the soul of the organization and the very em- 
bodiment of mercy, has lost no opportunity to express her 
condemnation of a system whose very nature is cruelty 
and destruction, and to urge the settlement of differences 
by rational and merciful methods. 

In this way the Red Cross, founded by Henri Dunant, 
which has carried the element of mercy on to the red, 
reeking field of battle produced by a cruel and merciless 
system of brute violence, has done much to open the eyes 
of the world to the heartlessness and utter inhumanity of 
the whole system of war, and to promote the adoption of 
that system of goodwill and pacific judicial settlement 
of disputes which is in time to banish the red scourge 
from the earth. 

In view of what he had done in this way towards the 
peace of the world, the Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, when they made the first award of 
the Peace Prize the 10th of December, 1901, decided 
that Henri Dunant was one of the first entitled to receive 
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it. So heand Frederic Passy, who shared the prize with 
him that year, stand at the head of the growing list of 
Nobel Peace Laureates. 


ene 


Aviation and War. 


The extreme to which military rivalry has gone is 
illustrated in no way better than by the nervous anxiety 
shown by all the military powers to be among the first 
to put into the air a fleet of war craft. The aeroplane 
and other types of airship for any other than war pur- 
poses seem so far to have been little thought of. Every- 
where the question is, How can airships be put to the 
service of the national defense ? 

France is already boasting that she is ahead of all other 
governments in her air armament; and as Great Britain, 
by her large navy, has acquired superiority on the sea, so 
she proposes from this time on to bend every energy 
toward gaining and holding the military mastery of the 
air. This is an indication that the old spirit of France is 
not dying as fast as we had hoped. 

So moderate a man as our own Secretary of War, Hon. 
J. M. Dickinson, who has been a genuine friend of arbi- 
tration and peace, has come home from his trip to the 
Far East convinced that our government, too, must have 
its contingent of air fighting craft, and proposes in his 
annual report this winter to recommend to Congress to 
make a suitable appropriation for this purpose. 

England and Germany and the rest are likewise in the 
race for aerial supremacy. It seems possible that very 
soon Dreadnaughts and torpedo boats and torpedo-boat 
destroyers will be out of the count, and that the whole 
mad military race will have transferred itself from the 
land and the water to the air above us. This is all ludi- 
crous in the extreme, or would be so if these great and 
mighty powers were not all in such mortal fear and in dead 
earnest to avoid being outwitted by one another. They 
seem to be totally lacking in sense of humor. One would 
think that they would at least wait to launch their “airy 
navies” until an airship is invented which will not, as 
like as not, come down broken and uncontrollable into 
the very-midst of the enemy and kill every man in it. 
But the most ludicrous, pitiably ludicrous, thing about 
it all is that governments claiming to be civilized and 
enlightened, and sometimes even making pretense to the 
title Christian, should be to-day, after nineteen centuries 
of Christian instruction and after the meeting of two 
great world Conferences at The Hague, living in such a 
spirit of distrust and fear of each other that they jump 
wildly at every invention of science in order to “ get the 
drop” on each other. The airship rivalry is a new 
satire on civilization, to quote Premier Asquith’s phrase, 
worse even than that of the prodigious armaments on sea 
and land which have grown up with the centuries. 
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How easy it would be if President Taft or Premier 
Asquith or Mr. Briand or Count von Bethmann- Hollweg, 
or some other responsible statesman, would immediately 
ask for a conference of the powers on how to prevent the 
present rivalry in armaments from taking possession of 
the air — how easy, we say, it would be to stop all this 
supreme nonsense before it gets its feet off the solid earth. 
But none of these statesmen seem to think of such a 
simple solution of the difficulty, but they all go soaring 
in imagination away into the air and busy their brains 
trying to devise some way by which they may outwit the 
other fellows on high. 





The Danger of Alliances. 

Some remarks made by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff at the 
celebration of the birthday of the Emperor of Japan in 
New York on the 3d of November seem to have been 
severely criticised by a certain section of the Japanese 


press, as were utterances made by him a year or so ago, 


Mr. Schiff has sent us a copy of the brief address made 
by him on the above occasion, and though not requested 
by him to do so, we are publishing it in full, that all our 
friends may see what he really said, and may know once 
for all that Mr. Schiff is as far as anybody else from being 
an instigator of bad feeling between us and Japan. In- 
deed, it would be hard to find any utterance recently 
made on our relations with Japan that is characterized 
by a more admirable spirit than this word of his. 

We corfess that we can find nothing in Mr. Schiff’s 
remarks, even in his expression of disapproval of Japan’s 
course in entering into certain alliances, that justifies any 
manifestation of hostile feeling in Japan. Quite the con- 
trary. The whole spirit of his words is warm with good 
feeling and good wishes towards the Mikado and his 
people. We suspect that the criticism reported by the 
press dispatches was based upon the garbled and per- 
verted reports of some mischief-maker on this side of the 
Pacific, and was confined to jingo papers, which unfortu- 
nately exist in Japan, as they do among us, and are 
always ready, as ours are, to catch at any excuse to stir 
up ill-will and strife. 

What Mr. Schiff has ventured to express in’ the way 
of criticism is disapproval of certain alliances which Japan 
has entered into, which, he believes, create a situation in 
the Far East which will necessarily be detrimental to 
American interests, and thus tend to weaken the friend- 
ship which has so long existed between the two countries. 
It was certainly his right, and even his duty, to point out 
this source of possible danger as he saw it. 

If the alliances alluded to prove to restrict American 
trade in the Orient and to interfere with the policy of 
the “open door,” as Mr. Schiff believes will be the case, 
their effect will almost certainly be to create dissatisfac- 
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tion among American merchants doing business in the 
Far East, and to dampen their affection for Japan. This 
might not go to the length of producing any serious strain 
between the two countries, but it would be most unfor- 
tunate however limited its evil effects might be. No 
bond of friendship can remain strong and perfect on 
which even slight strains are frequently thrown. Com- 
merce is peculiarly sensitive to restrictions. It wants an 
open door, equal opportunity and no favors shown to 
competitors. Exclusions in whatever form it chafes 
against, and always will. Thus it happens that com- 
merce, if given a fair field and equal opportunities, proves 
to be a powerful factor in promoting good feeling and 
peaceful relations, but if trammeled and discriminated 
against, it becomes an equally powerful agency in creating 
the conditions which tend to bring on war. 

The class of alliances which Mr. Schiff criticises ought 
not to exist at all between nations to-day. The time for 
such agreements has passed by, if it ever was. They 
belong to an age when greed, malevolence and aggres- 
sion were the order of the day. They are injurious to 
any nation that binds itself by them. They have been 
the curse of Europe, and are so still to some extent. 
They breed misrepresentations and suspicions and counter 
alliances. They prevent the spontaneous and normal 
flow of life and trade between countries and create arti- 
ficial currents which are always costly and generally in- 
efficient, even where they are not directly and positively 
injurious. Every nation to-day ought to hold itself aloof 
from the bondage imposed by all such alliances, that its 
people may be free to enter into such relations with 
any and all countries as may promote their own interests 
and the common good of the world. One of the greatest 
things ever done by our country in her own interests,— 
all sorts of interests,— and in the interests of humanity at 
large, has been her keeping free from “entangling alli- 
ances.” She has thus been able to deal freely and profit- 
ably with all, and to be the friend of all. 

Japan ought to follow this law for her own sake, as 
well as for the sake of her contribution to the civilization 
of the world. Whatever immediate advantage she may 
gain by such agreements, she will more than lose in the 
long run. All her friends in this country — and we are 
all her friends except a few jingoes — will hope with Mr. 
Schiff that she may extricate herself from these entangle- 
ments as speedily as possible, that she may “once more 
be free to meet usin a spirit of perfect mutual confidence 
and coéperation,” as she has always done and means, we 
are sure, always to do. That she has entered into any 
alliance with the intention of injuring us in any way, or 
of retaliating for any injustice done to Japanese in this 
country, is not for a moment to be believed. Nothing 
we have here said must be taken to imply any such 
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charge as this. Japan’s continued love and respect for 
the United States and her people, in spite of some provo- 
cation, is one of the most conspicuous phenomena in the 
international horizon of the day. 


Editorial Notes. 

The Commission on Armaments, which 
was authorized by Congress last spring, has 
not yet been appointed by the President. 
Mr. Taft has had the subject under serious consideration 
and has made efforts to get certain prominent public men 
to accept positions on the Commission. But so far he 
seems to have failed in his efforts. Some have declined 
for one reason and some for another. The delay is un- 
fortunate, for the subject is urgent; but we hope the 
President will not hurry with the appointments until he 
finds men of the proper size. This will be one of the 
most important Commissions ever created by our govern- 
ment, and its task will be an extremely difficult and 
delicate one. This task ought to be, and doubtless will 
be, committed to men of the highest standing and of 
wide experience, who will fittingly represent the nation 
and have weight at the foreign capitals, where at least a 
portion of their work will have to be done. A mistake 
in the choice of the Commissioners might easily be fatal 
to the object of their appointment and put off for a long 
time what needs to be done at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. But we hope that the President will hurry as 
fast as he can. 





The Commission 
on Armaments. 





The British Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, 
in his address at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
in the Guild Hall, London, on November 9, 
spoke as follows on the growth of armaments: 


A Tragic 
Paradox. 


“T believe it to be profoundly true that the vast ma- 
jority of the peoples in all the great countries of the 
world desire peace and are strongly opposed to war. 
What a paradox it is — the greatest and in some ways I 
think the most tragic paradox of our time — that in almost 
every great country in turn one of the most prominent 
topics of parliamentary debate is the increased expendi- 
ture upon armaments. One day it crops up in our own 
Parliament; another day in that of Germany; and more 
recently still in the Austro-Hungarian. The larger the 
expenditure the more rapidly it seems to grow, so that 
each increase is not an attained maximum, but a starting 
point for still further development. 

“ We are sometimes told, I know, that the very size of 
these armaments is itself a safeguard for peace; but the 
mere collection of such a mass of explosive material, 
always accumulating, and yet always ready for use, is in 
itself a danger, while the burden and pressure of taxation 
—the taxation which is needed for the purpose — is in 
every country producing restlessness, which for the mo- 
ment may find its expression in internal disturbance, but 
which may well, under some new impulse, attempt to 
seek relief in external aggression. 





“What, then, is to be said? We all admit the evil; we 
all deplore it. Where, in what direction, in what quarter, 
are we to find aremedy? Each country by itself is help- 


less to arrest the growth of armaments. No single 
country can reduce its expenditure and trust even tem- 
porarily for its own security, still more with us for the 
security of its possessions throughout the length and 
breadth of the world, to the forbearance of more power- 
ful and vigilant neighbors. We seem to be in a vicious 
circle. The existence of vast armaments creates appre- 
hension and distrust between governments, and apprehen- 
sion and distrust between governments stimulates the 
expenditure on armaments. But if the dispositions of the 
peoples are peaceful, surely it ought not to be impossible 
for a more genial political atmosphere to diffuse itself 
and to pervade not only one, not only two or three, but 
all the great countries of Europe. 

“It may seem Utopian to suggest any such idea to-day, 
but I myself am not without hope that under the growing 
pressure of public opinion, the best public opinion, in 
every part of the world, good political feeling, whether 
it take the form of actual understandings, written or un- 
written, or not, may in time, and even before very long, 
become so general and comprehensive among the great 
powers of the world as to put a term to this wasteful and 
disastrous competition in hostile preparation.” 





The Canadian Club of New York 
City, at its annual banquet in the Hotel 
Astor on November 15, gave its pro- 
gram up largely to the proposed cele- 
bration of the century of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain. The Canadian speakers were W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Canadian Minister of Labor, Hon. Adam 
C. Bell, K. C., and William Peterson, LL. D., Principal 
of McGill University, and for the United States Hon, 
Stewart L. Woodford, ex-Minister to Spain. Mr. King 
made a statement as to the mode of the celebration which 
ought to receive immediate attention in both countries. 
It was as follows: 


The Mode of 
Celebrating the 
Peace Centenary. 


“The celebration of one hundred years of peace be- 
tween the two greatest world powers would be an event 
as unique in history as it is without parallel in the achieve- 
ments of civilization itself. To be worthily and accept- 
ably commemorated, the task of determining the mode 
of celebration and the features that are to reveal its sig- 
nificance cannot without wisdom be left to any one society 
or group of societies, to any one locality or group of 
localities, or to the people of any one nation. An inter- 
national commission, the personnel carefully selected from 
among distinguished citizens of the countries concerned, 
clothed with the necessary authority and power and acting 
under the same sense of responsibility to the people as a 
whole, is alone the proper body to be intrusted with such 
an undertaking, and this not merely as affording a means 
of avoiding the dangers which spring from possible rival- 
ries, but as the only method befitting the international 
character and world-wide significance of the event. This 
I give, of course, as a personal, not as an official opinion.” 
All of the societies and groups which have been working 
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up popular interest in the celebration in New York, Buf- 
falo, Boston, Toronto, Detroit, etc., will certainly approve 
of Mr. King’s suggestion of a central international com- 
mission which shall determine the mode of celebration. 
This commission, it seems to us, ought to be primarily an 
intergovernmental commission, for no celebration of the 
great peace centenary can be made what it ought to be, 
either in program or in subsequent influence upon the 
world, unless it be undertaken by the governments them. 
selves. Inthe United States Congress, the British House 
of Commons and the Canadian Parliament steps ought 
to be taken at once for the creation of the joint commis- 
sion suggested by Mr. King. 








An experiment is to be tried this winter 


a.” at Leland Stanford University which will 
in Peace. be watched with peculiar interest by the 


friends of peace throughout the country. 
Peace advocates have always felt the necessity of having 
the young people in the schools and colleges instructed 
in the principles and ideals of the peace cause, if the 
movement for world peace is to meet with the early and 
complete success which it deserves. A good deal has 
already been done in this direction, both in the schools 
and in the colleges and universities. Since the Charles 
Sumner Prize Fund was established in Harvard Univer- 
sity more than thirty-five years ago, other similar per- 
manent prizes for essays and orations on peace have been 
founded in a few colleges ; for example, the Bryant Prize 
in Bates College, Maine, and the Bartlett Prize in Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, Ill. The Pugsley Prize offered 
each year through the Mohonk Conference is well known. 
Hamilton College, New York, has created a professorship 
of peace. In many colleges special peace oratorical prize 
contests are now held each year, and special prizes offered 
by individuals for the best essays on subjects bearing on 
the peace question. Such is the case also in normal and 
high schools. There is, in fact, scarcely a college, high 
school or normal school anywhere in the country where 
the subject of peace is not given some sort of considera- 
tion during the school year. The interest in the subject 
among students has been unexpectedly great and is 
steadily growing. The step which Leland Stanford 
University is taking this year, therefore, has a consider- 
able background of experience against which to rest. 
President David Starr Jordan has decided that the uni- 
versity will give courses in arbitration and peace during 
the coming half year. Dr. Jordan himself will present 
the practical side of the subject in a course, and another 
course on the statistical and historical side will be given 
by Prof. E. B. Krehbiel of the history department of 
the university. Professor Krehbiel, as well as Dr. Jor- 
dan, has been deeply interested in the question for a 
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number of years, and has studied the question from the 
European point of view while abroad. 








Mr. Henry H. Rogers, son of the late 
Opinions of vice-president of the Standard Oil Com- 
European 
Military Circles. Pany, has recently returned from Europe 
with his mouth full of terrible predictions. 
The “general opinion ” in Europe, he says, is that this 
country will very soon be at war with Japan and that the 
Japanese will win. The military circles, in which he seems 
to have mostly mingled, and whose opinion he has taken 
for the “ general opinion” of Europe, believe, according 
to his report, that there must be a struggle for supremacy 
on the Pacific before the Panama Canal is completed, and 
that Japan will catch the United States napping and will 
win before this country can get its fighting harness on. 
This is lugubrious, but it sounds just like the gloomy 
forecasts to which we have been treated for the last eight 
or ten years by the prophets of ill in our own country, 
Captain Hobson, Admiral Evans and the rest of them. 
But, so far, the Japanese Philistines are not upon us, and 
are farther to-day from any intention of falling upon us, 
if that were possible, than they were when these gloomy 
predictions were first let loose upon the country. We 
would advise our friends on the Pacific coast to stay 
quietly at home and attend to their business, and not 
move inland from fear of an invasion. Why should 
Japan wish to fight for the supremacy of the Pacific, 
when she already has more Pacific at her free disposal 
than she can take care of in a hundred years? We sus- 
pect that Mr. Rogers is not free from professional bias. 
He holds a prominent position in the New York National 
Guard, and he believes that every young man in the 
country should serve in the Guard. He seems to believe 
also in compulsory military service, such as obtains in 
France and Germany. In order to bring about these 
ends, to frighten the people into Europeanizing them- 
selves, a war with Japan or somebody else is necessary. 
But why deliberately malign a nation, probably the best 
friend we have in the whole family of nations, in order 
to secure the introduction into our country of a system 
which is driving Europe deeper and deeper into ruin 
every year? The military circles of Europe are the 
worst possible advisers for us. 





An election lately held in the Drummond- 

rea a Arthabaska district of Quebec, the home of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of 

Canada, had a surprising result. Arthur Gilbert, Na- 
tionalist, was elected by a majority of two hundred and 
forty-two against J. E, Perrault, the Liberal candidate. 
The former Liberal majority in the district was eight 
hundred and fifty. The election is significant because 
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it is the first in which the government’s program for a 
Canadian navy has been an issue, and because it expressed 
the views not only of the French Canadians, who hate 
war and imperialism, but of the British Canadians, who, 
when their patriotism is appealed to, are inclined to sup- 
port imperial and warlike measures. The navy question 
was the only issue presented, and was fully discussed in 
a stirring campaign which brought public opinion to a 
focus. This election is said to have alarmed the govern- 
ment leaders, as it indicates what may happen should 
they yield to the big-navy craze, as they have been 
tempted to do, and needlessly involve Canada in a policy 
that is both dangerous and expensive. 





We deeply regret to have to record the 


Dr. Scovel. death of Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, ex-presi- 
dent of Wooster University, Wooster, 
Ohio. Dr. Scovel had been for many years a vice-presi- 


dent of the American Peace Society, and manifested 
continually that sort of vital and active interest in the 
peace movement which is one of its very best assets. He 
studied carefully the history and principles of the move- 
ment, that he might be able to guide intelligently the 
young college men with whom he was in close touch as 
head of the Department of Ethics. He founded a peace 
society in Wooster University with some fifty members. 
He organized peace meetings for the students and secured 
the best speakers that could be had. He used his best 
efforts to get the subject of peace presented at summer 
religious gatherings and at the regular church general 
assemblies. He was particularly desirous that the Chris- 
tian church should take the prominent place in the lead. 
ership of the movement which her constitution and 
principles demand of her. Three years ago he was one 
of the delegates of the American Peace Society to the 
International Peace Congress held at Munich, where he 
took an active part in the proceedings. And again at 
London in 1908 he was one of the American representa- 
tives. We wish that every American college and uni- 
versity had in its faculty such a vigorous and tireless 
worker for peace as was Dr. Scovel. Work done from 
the inside of the institution is so much more effective 
than mere occasional addresses by outsiders, however able. 





Weare much gratified to learn that Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, member of Congress 
from St. Louis, and president of the United 
States Group of the Interparliamentary Union, has been 
reélected, by a majority five thousand larger than was 
his vote two years ago. That is as it should be. Mr. 
Bartholdt has been for years the leader of the arbitration 
and peace party in Congress, and has played a prominent 
and most effective part in the work of the Interparlia- 


Bartholdt 
Re-elected, 
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mentary Conferences held in various cities of Europe as 
weil as in this country. It was Mr. Bartholdt’s influence 
which brought the Interparliamentary Conference to 
St. Louis six years ago and secured the appropriation by 
Congress of $50,000 to cover the entertainment of the 
distinguished visitors. Again, last year it was Mr. Bar- 
tholdt who secured an appropriation by Congress of 
$2,500 in support of the Interparliamentary Bureau at 
Brussels, the first time that our country has made such a 
contribution. But while supporting steadily and earnestly 
the cause of international peace, along with many distin- 
guished statesmen in different countries, Mr. Bartholdt 
has not neglected the interests of his constituents or of 
his own country in general. He has been for many 
years chairman of the Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Public Buildings and Grounds, and has 
served the country faithfully in that position, and as 
effectively as possible with the small amount of money 
left for his department after the army and navy budgets 
have devoured so large a portion of the public revenue. 
It is a great tribute to Mr. Bartholdt to have been the 
only Republican candidate not turned down in Missouri 
in the great political storm that has swept over the 
country, and to have been reélected by the extraordinary 
majority of twenty-five thousand in a normally Demo- 
cratic district. St. Louis has done herself great honor 
in recognizing Mr. Bartholdt’s eminent services, and in 
sending him back to Washington, where his abilities and 
his conscientious devotion to the welfare of his country 
and of all humanity will be needed for many years to 
come. 





A large and most interesting peace meet- 
ing was held by the Buffalo Chapter of the 
National D. A. R. in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Hall in November. Mrs, John Miller Horton, regent 
of the Chapter, presided. The speakers were: George 
D. Emerson, executive secretary of the Hundred Years’ 
Peace Society; John B. Olmstead, president of the Buffalo 
Peace Society; Charles E, Beals, field secretary of the 
American Peace Society ; and Rev. Charles C. Albertson 
of Rochester. Mr. Emerson outlined briefly the events 
leading to the War of 1812, spoke of the movement for 
the celebration of the hundred years of peace, and of the 
part which the Niagara frontier ought to take in it. Mr. 
Olmstead outlined the objects of the Buffalo Peace So- 
ciety, and urged that the proposed celebration of the 
hundred years of peace should result in the signing of 
a general treaty of arbitration between Great Britain and 
the United States to be given out during the celebration. 
Mrs. Horton, who represented the Women’s Board of the 
Hundred Years’ Peace Society at the Stockholm Peace 
Congress last August, gave a report of the proceedings of 


Buffalo D. A. R. 
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the Congress. Mr. Beals described the growth of the 
peace movement, the amelioration of warfare, the neu- 
tralization of certain portions of the earth, the multipli- 
cation of peace organizations, the attitude of labor against 
militarism, the satisfactory results that have been secured 
by arbitration and the urgency of the duty of relieving the 
peoples of the nations from the stupendous burdens laid 
upon them by the present great armaments. Rev. Mr. 
Albertson discussed the duty of America in the world 
peace movement. The meeting, which was full of in- 
terest, was followed by a charming reception and tea, at 
which about twenty-five prominent ladies of the city 
acted as hostesses. 








Robert C. Root, the Pacific Coast Rep- 
resentative of the American Peace Society, 
has had a most busy and fruitful month of 
work at Berkeley and vicinity. His work has covered a 
large number of the Berkeley schools, both high and 
grammar, where he has found much interest among the 
pupils, especially in the peace prize contests. He has 
been laboring with measurable success for the enlarge. 
ment and strengthening of the Northern California 
Branch of the American Peace Society ; has been adver- 
tising and attending the peace prize contests in the Cali- 
fornia University and Leland Stanford, at which fourteen 
orations in all were delivered ; has spoken and distributed 
literature at the Alameda County Sunday-School Con- 
vention, and secured the adoption of a strong resolution ; 
has promoted the numerous signing of the World- Petition 
to the third Hague Conference; has given addresses in 
churches at Palo Alto and Redwood City, and “con- 
verted ” a minister who had never before heard a peace 
address, but who will now work for the cause; has given 
four addresses in Palo Alto schools; has visited all the 
schools in the city of Alameda, with the approval of the 
Board of Education, etc. Mr. Root is finding the oppor- 
tunities for work on the coast very numerous and interest 
in the peace movement widening and deepening steadily. 
The proposal to hold a Pacific Coast Peace Congress at 
an early date has awakened much interest, especially 
in the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Pacific Coast 
Representative. 





Special Notice. 
The New England Peace Congress Report. 


The Report of the Proceedings of the New England 
Peace Congress, held at Hartford and New Britain, 
Conn., last May, is now ready for delivery. It is a most 
valuable peace document covering one hundred and 
eighty pages. Copies will be sent to any person or 
library on receipt of ten cents to cover postage and 
wrapping. 

Address applications to the American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


December, 


What the Peace Societies are Doing. 


The Philadelphia Friends’ Peace Association, one of 
the most active and efficient of the local peace organi- 
zations, held a very successful conference recently at the 
Coulter Street Friends School, Germantown. The pro- 
gram included an address by Prof. William I. Hull of 
Swarthmore on “The New Peace Movement”; a paper 
by Miss Emma Blakiston on “The Work of Women’s 
Clubs for Peace”; a discussion by Thomas Raeburn 
White of the Philadelphia Bar of “Some Aspects of 
International Peace”; an address by Edward W. Evans 
on “ Armed Forces in Relation to Peace”; and a discus- 
sion by Principal Stanley R. Yarnall of the Coulter 
Street School of “ The Patriotism of the Future.” 


A student association, called the Johns Hopkins Arbi- 
tration Society, has been organized at Baltimore, and 
will devote its energies to creating sentiment among 
college students in favor of international peace. L. B. 
Bobbitt, the president, was awarded two years ago the 
prize of $50 which was offered by the Lake Mohonk 
Conference for the best essay by a college student on 
international arbitration. The society will codperate 
with the recently organized Maryland Peace Society, a 
branch of the American Peace Society. 


At the meeting of the Boylston Schul- Verein, a Ger- 
man organization, Jamaica Plain, Mass., on Sunday even- 
ing, November 6, Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia Uni- 
versity, president of the New York German Peace So- 
ciety, delivered an address on the “ Grundlagen und 
Ziele der Modernen Friedensbewegung” (“Principles 
and Aims of the Modern Peace Movement”). Dr. 
Richard hopes that the meeting will result in the forma- 
tion of a strong German peace group in and about Boston. 


The American Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, founded last year at Baltimore, 
has called a conference at Washington for December 15 
to 17. The purpose of the conference is to promote 
the establishment of an international court of justice. It 
will consider the convention approved by the second 
Hague Conference, the benefit to the world of the estab- 
lishment of a high court of nations, the best way to 
secure the adherence to the court of all the nations, etc. 
Among the distinguished persons who have consented to 
speak are President Taft, Secretary Knox, Senator Root, 
ex-Ambassador Choate, Judge Baldwin of Connecticut, 
ex-President Eliot of Harvard, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
the Dutch Minister at Washington. Effort is being 
made also to secure the presence of distinguished 
foreigners, 


At a recent meeting of members of the Church of Eng- 
land in London the following resolution was adopted : 

‘¢ This meeting of members of the Church of England con- 
siders that the time has come when the Church should take a 
definite part in promoting unity and concord among nations 
by encouraging the growth of international friendship, and by 
working for the adoption of arbitration in the place of war as 
a means of settling international disputes. It therefore agrees 
to form a Church of England Peace League.” 


The League was formed with the approval of the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Southwark, the Dean of Durham, 
Canon Barnett of Westminster Abbey, Rev. Webb Peploe 
of St. Paul’s, and many other prominent clergymen and 
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laymen of the Church of England. The secretaries pro 
tem are Miss M. H. Huntsman and Miss F. S. Huntsman, 
167 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster Bridge, London, 
S. W. 


Miss Anna B. Eckstein, after three months of speaking 
and other work in Continental Europe, is now in England 
lecturing in the interests of the World Petition to the 
third Hague Conference. She is engaged for lectures 
until the new year and later. 


The Virginia League for International Arbitration has 
sent a circular letter to all the ministers of Richmond 
requesting them to observe the 18th of December as 
Peace Sunday. They have sent with the letter a leaflet 
giving a brief sketch of the progress of the peace move- 
ment during the year. 


The first meeting of the Directors of the new Inter- 
national School of Peace, founded by Edwin Ginn, was 
held on November 22 at Mr. Ginn’s office, 29 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The body of Directors, which may pres- 
ently be increased by one or two members, consists of 
President David Starr Jordan, who was elected president 
of the Board, Edwin D. Mead, secretary, Dr. James 
Brown Scott of the State Department, Hamilton Holt of 
the Independent, John R. Mott, secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and James A. Macdonald, 
editor of the Toronto Globe. The first meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, consisting of such men as President 
Lowell of Harvard, President Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity, Professor Dutton of Columbia and Hon. Samuel W. 
McCall, will be held early in December. 


President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford 
University has been spending ten days in Boston aiding 
Mr. Ginn in organizing the new International School of 
Peace, of which he is one of the newly elected Directors. 
Since completing his work with Mr. Ginn, Dr, Jordan 
has gone to Ottawa, Can., where he will sit with the 
Joint Commission of the United States and Great Britain 
on Fisheries, of which he is a member. 








Brevities. 


The Oriental Information Agency, 35 Nassau 
Street, New York, has just published the first issue of 
The Oriental Economic Review. The publication will 
be issued twice each month. The agency and its organ 
“are conducted entirely for the promotion of friendly 
relations between this country and Japan.” The director 
is M. Zumoto, and his associates are M. Honda and T. 
Baba, a splendid trio of strong, wise peace men. 


The following resolution was adopted at the first 
International Humane Conference, held at Washington, 
D. C., October 10-15, 1910: 


“ Resolved, That the International Humane Conference 
deplores the exhibition of plays and moving pictures de- 
picting scenes having a tendency to create, in the im- 
pressionable minds of the children who form so large a 
part of the patrons of moving picture theatres, a contempt 
for foreigners by showing them in absurd and con- 
temptible acts, and not infrequently as committing un- 
lawful deeds, such as brigandage, assaults, thefts, etc. 
As the hutmanitarian movement is deeply interested in 
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lessening those national lines and distinctions that have 
kept the nations of the world apart, we believe that a 
more general recognition of the virtues and dignity of 
all nations will hasten that good international under- 
standing which must be the basis of universal peace on 
earth and goodwill toward men.” 


Miss Bertie K. Shipley, who was the custodian of 
the Peace Flags during the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in Boston in July, has returned to New York 
city to deliver a series of lectures for the Board of 
Education on the subject of “ America’s Pioneers and 
the Peace Flags of the World.” Miss Shipley will 
speak on “ The Peace Cause” for the Chiropean Club of 
Brooklyn, at Christmas, and will be the speaker of the 
day for the city schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., on next 
Peace Day, May 18, 1911. 


, An arbitration treaty between Russia and Italy 
was signed at St. Petersburg on the 27th of October. 


The first number of Vol. II of Lveryland, the new 
magazine for girls and boys, published at West Medford, 
Mass., lies before us. It is a clean and beautiful paper 
for young people, well illustrated and full of vital thoughts 
and suggestions. It is primarily a girls’ and boys’ mag- 
azine of missions, but it has a peace department also. 
This number, December, contains the peace story which 
received the prize of $50 offered by the magazine. We 
understand that so far the magazine has not paid its way. 
Of course it cannot be continued long if it keeps running 
behind. Send fifteen cents and get this number, and see 
if you do not wish the paper regularly for your boys and 
girls. 


. The Philadelphia Chapter of the American Red 
Cross held a memorial service to Henri Dunant, founder 
of the Red Cross, on Sunday afternoon, November 20, 
at 4 o’clock, in Holy Trinity Church. The address was 
given by Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins. 


. Mr. Kiyo S. Inui, a Japanese lecturer, graduate 
of Michigan University and prominent in the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club movement, in his various lectures is emphasizing 
the well-known fact that difficulties between nations have 
arisen largely out of misunderstanding. “If the West 
would endeavor to learn the beneficial customs of the 
East, and the East pick out the good things of the West, 
all would profit,” he told a large Young Men’s Christian 
Association meeting in Brooklyn recently. We hope he 
may have opportunity to ‘bear his testimony” in many 
cities and towns of the country. 


Hon. David J. Foster of Vermont, chairman of 
the National House Committee on Foreign Affairs, gave 
a most interesting address on the peace movement before 
the Commercial Club of Boston on November 16. He 
devoted his address chiefly to what the United States 
government and United States diplomacy have done for 
the cause of peace, especially in recent years. He pleaded 
for the “ organized weight of public opinion ” to back the 
work of the government. The evils of war, he believes, 
will soon be limited. When the Supreme International 
Court of Arbitral Justice is fully established “we shall 
then proceed to the ending of war itself.” The “con- 
servation of men” he spoke of as one of the most im- 
portant reforms of the age. 
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At the recent convention in Mexico City of the 
Mexican National Confederation of Sunday Schools and 
Young People’s Societies, Prof. F. S. Blair of Guilford 
College, N. C., gave an address on world peace which 
was warmly received and much applauded. The World- 
Petition to the third Hague Conference was presented 
by Professor Blair, and received a vote of hearty ap- 
proval by the one thousand delegates and visitors present, 
representing practically the whole republic of Mexico. 


. . . Earl Grey, on opening the third session of the 
eleventh Canadian Parliament, November 11, expressed 
gratification over the settlement of the fisheries dispute 
and confidence in a satisfactory outcome of the tariff 
negotiations with the United States because of the more 
liberal policy now favored by the United States. The 
equitable adjustment of the fisheries dispute he believed 
would tend not only to promote peace and friendship 
between Canada and the United States, but also to 
further the practice of settling international questions by 
means of arbitration. 


Prof. A. Marshall Elliott of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who died on the 9th of November, was not only 
one of the foremost scholars in the world in the depart- 
ment of Romance languages, but he was one of the all 
too few great professors who have espoused and devotedly 
supported the cause of international peace. Soon after 
the International Peace Congress held at Chicago in 1893, 
he had his attention called to the subject. He at once 
began a thorough investigation of the movement, with 
the result that he joined the American Peace Society, 
and until his death remained a loyal friend of the cause. 


The State Department at Washington has received 
word from St. Petersburg that the difference between 
the Russian and the Ottoman governments on the ques- 
tion of the debts due various Russian subjects, arising 
out of the war of 1877, will be referred to the Hague 
Court for arbitration. 


Hon. A. B. Aylesworth, Canadian Minister of 
Justice, was given a great reception at Newmarket on 
his return from The Hague after the fisheries arbitration. 
Members of both political parties took part in the tribute. 
It was Mr. Aylesworth who had charge of the preparation 
of the case for Canada and Newfoundland. He expressed 
much satisfaction at the nature of the award and believed 
that Great Britain had got substantially what she con- 
tended for. The codperation of Canada and Newfound- 
land in the arbitration he felt sure would promote closer 
and warmer relations between them in the future. 


The fourth annual oratorical contest for the 
Bartlett Peace Prizes was held at Lombard College, 
Galesburg, Ill., on the 17th of November. There were 
four contestants for the prizes: D. Milton Brumfiel 
spoke on “The Literature of Peace”; Wellington C. 
Holmes on “ The Patriotism of Peace”; Lester Ross on 
“The Brotherhood of Nations”; and Quincy Wright on 
“The Bond of Nations.” 


; Mr. Walter Wellman, the aviator, in a recent 
lecture in Symphony Hall, Boston, declared that the 
chief mission of the airship is to bring about world peace, 
which will come because of the use of airships in warfare. 
We shall be very glad to have war scared out of the 
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world, if it cannot be got rid of in any other way. We 
hope Mr. Wellman’s prophecy will prove more effective 
than were similar prognostications which were made when 
gunpowder and torpedoes were invented. 





The Christmas Peace. 


BY NELLIE FRANCES MILBURN. 
*Tis Holy Night! © Warrior, stay 
The hand that now is raised to slay! 
** Goodwill to men!”’ and “‘ Peace on earth!”’ 
Sang heavenly hosts at Jesus’ birth. 


Full nineteen centuries have passed, 
And yet, through all His kingdom vast, 
As by some demon’s hideous plan, 

Man still destroys his brother man. 


We hear the bugle’s thrilling strain, 
The clanging war drum’s wild refrain; 
They cannot drown men’s dying groans 
And mourning women’s hopeless moans. 


The murderous cannon’s muffled roar 
Reverberates o’er sea and shore; 

And mothers, dark or fair of face, 

With foresight sad their babes embrace: 


‘* Ts it for this our sons we bear, 
And guard them with a jealous care? 
That they all youthful hopes must yield, 
And perish on the battlefield? 


**Oh! what to us are land and gold, 
Or honors men so highly hold, 
If life must pay the piteous price 
In suffering and in sacrifice?”’ 


Pray, then, O Women, for the day 

When Love shall put the sword away! 
And brother’s hand clasp brother's hand, 
While peace shall reign in every land! 





SS Ee - 


Field Secretary’s Report for November, 
1910. 


BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 


Brilliant was the reception given by Hon. K. Yamasaki, 
Imperial Japanese Consul, in honor of the birthday of 
His Majesty, the Emperor of Japan. The reception was 
held at the home of the Consul on Wednesday evening, 
November 2. Mr. Yamasaki, who formerly was located 
in New York, where he was greatly beloved by the peace 
workers, is a member of the Chicago Peace Society. 
Through his courtesy several of the officers and members 
of the pacifist organization were guests at the reception. 

Before the University Club of Lake Forest, the Field 
Secretary recently read a paper in which he discussed 
religion as the proper substitute for war. 

Dinner and a Hallowe’en party at the Christopher 
House, Chicago, afforded a close-range view of some of 
the noble work that our settlement houses are performing 
in the midst of the cosmopolitan multitudes of a great 
city. Not soon could one forget the earnest faces of the 
young men in the English classes for Servians. The 
eagerness with which these new Americans drink in every 
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word would gladden the heart of any teacher. Miss 
Gertrude E. Griffith is the head resident, and her faith- 
fulness is carried to the point of self-sacrifice. This kind 
of work is a beautiful kind of international peacemaking 
in the very centre of the melting-pot of the world. 

Through the kindness of Professor and Mrs. William 
Hill of the Friends Academy, Bloomingdale, Ind., 
arrangements were made for the Field Secretary to visit 
this quiet little town. He addressed the pupils of the 
Academy, in the afternoon of November 4, on the subject 
of “Pioneers and Reformers.” In the evening he de- 
livered a lecture in the public lecture course on the sub- 
ject,“ The Peace Movement as Related to Other Great 
World Movements.” 

Buffalo was the next goal. The Buffalo Chapter of 
the D. A. R. devoted its November program to the sub- 
ject of peace. Bishop Walker offered prayer. Mr. 
George D. Emerson, the Executive Secretary of the One 
Hundred Years’ Peace Society, outlined the proposed 
celebration in 1914. Mr. John B. Olmstead, President 
of the Peace and Arbitration Society of Buffalo, spoke of 
the local organized peace work. Rev. Charles C. Albert- 
son of Rochester, N. Y., delivered an address on “ The 
Christian Duty of America.” Mrs. John Miller Horton, 
the Regent of the Chapter, reported the Stockholm Peace 
Congress. Swedish folk songs were rendered. The 
Field Secretary gave the closing address. One of the 
delightful and profitable features of the day was an in- 
formal luncheon given to the Field Secretary by the 
Executive Committee of the Buffalo Peace Society. The 
luncheon was held at the Saturn Club, and ways and 
means and the general outlook were discussed. The 
Buffalo Society is fortunate in having some unusually 
efficient officers, and some splendid work already has 
been done by the young Branch of the American Peace 
Society. 

Notable were the Theodore Parker anniversaries (cen- 
tennial of his birth and semi-centennial of his death), 
which were held November 13 to 20, at Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago. Eminent men were present from all parts of 
the country. The Field Secretary discussed “ Theodore 
Parker as a Peace Prophet, and Fifty Years’ Growth 
Away from War,” three times in connection with the 
celebration, namely, before the central gathering in Lin- 
coln Centre, before the Fellowship Club of Oak Park 
and in the Congregational Church at Winnetka. 

Before the Park Manor School the Field Secretary 
delivered a Thanksgiving peace address, Taking Presi- 
dent Taft’s proclamation for a text, he traced the rapid 
progress of arbitration during the past year. 

In the recent elections Judge Edward Osgood Brown 
polled the largest vote of any local candidate. Judge 
Brown is an honorary vice-president of the Chicago 
Peace Society. 

A crushing sorrow has come to our local peace workers 
in the sudden death of Mrs. Emeline Bartlett Nollen, 
the beloved wife of President John 8. Nollen of Lake 
Forest College. Dr. Nollen is one of the honorary 
vice-presidents of the Chicago Peace Society and an 
active and devoted worker for peace. Mrs. Nollen was 
a beautiful woman. She had taken high rank in college 
and as ateacher. To our bereaved brother, Dr. Nollen, 
sincere and loving sympathy is extended from every heart. 
Most of the resident foreign consuls are now members 
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of the Chicago Peace Society, having accepted the invi- 
tation of the executive committee to become honorary 
members. 

The five hundred mark on our membership register 
has been passed, and with renewed enthusiasm we begin 
on the second half-thousand. 

The Chicago Congregational Club devoted its Novem- 
ber meeting to the subject of international peace, “in 
honor of the Chicago Peace Society,” so the program 
was inscribed. The banquet was held in the Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel, Monday evening, November 21. 
Peace hymns were sung. The Field Secretary's theme 
was “What the American Peace Society Stands for.” 
Bishop Charles P. Anderson of the Episcopal diocese of 
Chicago eloquently discussed “The Peace Movement 
and the Church,” showing that war is to lose itself in a 
higher warfare. Mr. Louis P. Lochner of Madison, Wis., 
talked of “The Peace Movement and Education,” giving 
a most interesting description of the Cosmopolitan Clubs. 
Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, vice-president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, in a masterful and convincing 
way, presented the theme, “The Peace Movement and 
Commerce.” Altogether the occasion was a memorable 
one, and its influence will be far-reaching and important. 


_~— <> 2 
The Family of Nations. 
BY GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 
An address delivered before the Boston Twentieth Century Club, 
November 12, 1910. 

We frequently use the expression, “The Family of 
Nations.” If we carry out the figure, it is obvious that, 
as members of this family, all the adults are under obli- 
gations, first, to treat each other with respect, consider- 
ation and some degree of affection; and, second, to see 
to it that the children of the family are given a good, 
suitable education. This, however, even the most ad- 
vanced of the nations, those in Europe, are not doing 
to-day, and never have done in the past. Even these 
more cultured members of the world family treat each 
other, as a rule, with suspicion, dislike and a general at- 
titude of contemptuous superiority. There is scarcely a 
race in Europe which at some time has not been looked 
down upon in an especial degree by the majority of its 
sister nations; yet this same race has probably at some 
other period in the Christian era been at the very front 
of European civilization. Nearly every country of modern 
Europe has at some time or other taken its turn at lead- 
ing the rest. This is clearly true of Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Germany, Holland, England, Sweden, Austria 
and possibly even of Turkey. There is then no sufficient 
ground for the general national and racial feeling of su- 
periority shown by many of the family in Europe. The 
history of even the recent centuries shows that in the 
fundamentals of racial ability the nations of Europe are 
alike; they differ only in the unessentials. 

But when one speaks of international or interracial 
feeling, one refers usually to the supposed antagonism 
between the countries of Europe and America on the 
one hand and those of the Far East on the other. In 
considering the lands of the Orient, it is especially clear 
that crude mistakes have heen made in judging the char- 
acter and ability of races in that part of the world. The 
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Japanese are a good example. It is well known that 
until recently they were regarded as an inferior and back- 
ward people; the tone adopted towards them was one 
of calm superiority. This is shown by the titles of the 
books and magazine articles a few years ago. It is 
scarcely twenty-five years since such 4 well-known writer 
as Percival Lowell stated in print that the Japanese were 
characterized by the fact that they never thought. To- 
day, however, whether we happen to like the Japanese 
or not, we are forced to admit that in all the elements 
which go to make up civilization they have made greater 
progress in a short period of time than any other state 
since the days of the Tower of Babel. It is practically 
demonstrated that in general ability and force of charac- 
ter the Japanese and the peoples of the West are sub- 
stantially alike; they differ only in the unessentials. 

How is it that Japan has been able to make such 
an unequaled national record? There are some racial 
egotists among us who attempt to explain the fact by 
saying, “They have been able to do this only because 
they are of the same racial origin as ourselves.” Such 
persons have discovered that the Japanese are descended 
from Aryan stock. But the best anthropologists tell us 
that the only reason for believing this is because we wish 
to believe it. 

No one, however, has ever charged the Chinese with 
being descended from Aryan stock ; yet the Chinese are 
now repeating, in a general way, the progress which the 
Japanese have already made. Twelve years ago the 
western world was ready to partition this helpless old 
empire; and the titles of the books published at that 
time are such as “The Partition of China” or “The 
“ Break-up of the Chinese Empire.” Men wrote about 
“A Decadent Civilization.” To-day everything is changed. 
The titles of books on China now bear such titles as “‘ The 
Awakening of China,” “The Reconstruction of China,” 
“The Yellow Peril.” And the novelists and story writers 
have caught the point of view ‘of the present so well that 
we read accounts of a great world war, to be waged within 
a few decades, when the four hundred millions of China 
engage the rest of the world in a gigantic struggle for 
the supremacy of the earth. We have spoken of China 
as the land of a stagnant civilization; yet only the day 
before yesterday a decree was issued from the Dragon 
throne convoking a Chinese Parliament for the year 
1913,— a decree which set the date for the opening of 
this national legislature earlier than the authorities 
wished,— a decision wrung from those in power by an 
empire-wide constitutional propaganda, carried on in 
many ways like our own election campaigns. Surely 
times have changed since Europe had its international 
knife ready for the partition of the decadent old empire. 
Within twelve short years how greatly have our ideas 
changed ; yet the Chinese people are fundamentally the 
same to-day as they were then. 

In this connection one is reminded of the frequent 
quotations about the slowness of the East. I wonder if 
any noted writer has ever had his characteristic utterances 
so quickly and so completely discredited as has Kipling ? 
How often that verse is quoted, that one “cannot hustle 
the East”? May be so; yet the Japanese have hustled 
so fast that they hold to-day the record for the interna- 
tional sprint in world culture. It took Europe many 
bloody wars and some four hundred to five hundred 
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years to pass from absolutism to feudalism; yet Japan 
accomplished the same thing, without a drop of blood, 
in three or four decades. 

The question naturally arises, How may we bring it 
about that the adult members of the family of races shall 
treat each other with respect, consideration and a degree 
of affection? Before answering this query, however, it 
should first be noted that considerable progress has already 
been made in this direction. In the old days, some hun- 
dreds of years ago in Europe, no nations existed with 
strong national feelings, such as we have to-day ; towns 
were the units of life, and each town looked upon all 
others as rivals and natural enemies. The word “for- 
eigner” in old England referred, not to one who lived in 
another country, but to one who lived in another town. 
In those days loyalty was due first to the town ; later to 
the country at large. The feeling at that time is well 
shown by an old story of an English father and his son 
who came into the market one day; the father saw some- 
one whom he did not recognize, and said, “Son, who’s 
that?” And the son answered, “That’s a stranger, 
father.” “Well, throw a brick at him,” replied the 
father. That was the natural expression of feeling of 
the average man in those old days towards one from 
another town. This condition of things was not limited 
to England ; it was universal. The same general situa- 
tion existed in Scotland. Here the clan was the unit of 
life, and clan chased clan in battle through the glens and 
over the hills of old Scotland. Speaking of this condition 
in his native land, President McCosh once said that he 
hesitated to complain of the low state of civilization of 
backward peoples, for it was not so very long ago that 
his own ancestors were wild tribes—men whose chief 
joy was to fight and to rob one another. 

The second stage in the development which we are 
tracing is one where patriotism to the district or state 
has absorbed the local patriotism to the town or the clan. 
Loyalty is due to England, Wales, Scotland, or it may be 
to Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria or Saxony, and only sec- 
ondarily to thetown. This condition is well shown by the 
attitude of the Germans before the creation of their pres- 
ent Empire; only a few years ago the patriotism of the 
average German was bounded by the limits of his petty 
state. He was a Prussian, a Hanoverian, a Saxon and 
nothing more. A hundred years ago, more or less, the 
same situation existed in our own country; the average 
American felt that he was first a citizen of his state, and 
only secondarily of the Union —he was first of all a 
citizen of Massachusetts or of Virginia. 

The third stage came with the widening of loyalty 
from the state to the whole nation. To-day, to the 
German, love of the whole Fatherland comes first, his 
stongest political passion is devotion to the great Empire. 
With us, too, to-day, the dominant political feeling is love 
of the whole Union; state and city are secondary. As 
loyalty to the town widened till it was absorbed in loyalty 
to the state; as loyalty to the state widened until it was 
absorbed in loyalty to the nation,— so, by the laws of 
historical development, we know that loyalty to the 
nation will widen until it will be absorbed in loyalty to 
humanity as a whole. The day has already dawned in 
which humanity shall come first, the nation second. 

How may we hasten the incoming of this new day? 
How may we help to bring it about that the adults of 
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the world-family of nations shall treat each other with 
respect, consideration and some little affection? The 
answer is suggested by a French proverb, “ We only 
hate those we do not know.” Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
remarked the other day, in quoting this, that, “ We only 
love those we do know.” The same idea was well ex- 
pressed last year by Dr. Takamine, during the Conference 
upon the Far East held at Clark University. He said: 
“ There is nothing so effective in enhancing the friendly 
feeling between two nations as a correct knowledge of 
each other.” This is borne out by observation. Those 
who know other nations usually have a friendly feeling 
for them. This is especially true of the attitude of mis- 
sionaries towards,the people among whom they have 
worked ; of students towards the foreign land in which 
they have studied ; and of travelers towards the countries 
with which they have become acquainted. One cannot 
even read a book, written intelligently and sympathetically 
in regard to another people, without coming to have a 
more kindly regard for them. 

Every means, then, should have our thorough sup- 
port which tends to bring about a better understanding 
of the conditions existing among foreign peoples —which 
tends to make them and us better acquainted. Among 
these agencies might be mentioned: travel among, and 
study of, other peoples; exchange of students, teachers 
and professors ; conferences for the study of different civ- 
ilizations, such as those held at Lake Mohonk and Clark 
University, and such as the great Universal Races Con- 
gress, to be held in London this coming summer. In 
short, one may well say of the task of bringing about a 
mutual respect and regard between different races, as 
Senator Elihu Root said of bringing about international 
peace: “It is not so much a matter of diplomacy as it is 
a matter of education.” 

Thus far we have been speaking of the adults in the 
family of nations. As for the children, they should be 
put to school. That there are child-races in the world 
can hardly be denied by one who is willing to look at 
actual conditions free from preconceived ideas. In regard 
to the proper course to be pursued with them, there are 
three fairly distinct ideas. The real imperialists claim 
that they should be ruled permanently, or at least indefi- 
nitely, in their interest, though perhaps against their 
wishes, as Great Britain believes she is doing in India 
and Egypt. The anti-imperialists, on the other hand, 
would permit them to live untutored and uncontrolled, 
while they are still in the school age of nations. The 
third policy is that of the United States: it aims at taking 
dependent peoples by the hand and leading them slowly 
and gradually along the pathway well marked by the 
footprints of the most highly developed nations, until 
they shall be fully prepared to enter the great field of 
constitutional self-government. 

This school method is the only possible one in the 
long run, The imperialist idea, of ruling over a depen- 
dent Oriental people forever, is simply hopeless; the 
Oriental races are too strong. The day is not far dis- 
tant when every foot of land in the Far East will be free 
from political control by Western powers. The idea of 
the anti-imperialists is hardly more possible. It is not 
practicable to Jeave these backward races to themselves 
until they may be fitted for a full constitutional régime. 
It is scarcely kind to leave every backward race to work 
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out its own salvation, to permit each primitive people to 
enjoy to the full all the misery, the civil anarchy and the 
recurring wars through which Europe passed on its way 
from feudalism to constitutionalism. The world to-day 
is too small, the demand for general security and peace 
is too great, and the need for the products of the tropics 
is too urgent to permit any considerable section of the 
earth to be fenced off as an ethnological park where 
backward races may run wild. 

The race children in this world-family — children in 
need of development and yet in the school age — should 
be under instruction as much as the children of Boston. 
It must, however, be in a school in which there is finally 
a graduation, and from which the race child can pass, 
sufficiently matured to take his place as a man in the 
world. The western powers have been school teachers 
to the East for over four hundred years, but the United 
States is the first and only nation school teacher to found 
a school in which a race child may look forward defi- 
nitely to graduation —to a time when its school days 
shall be over. 

This American policy, which was originally opposed 
and well-nigh laughed at by the colonial administrators 
of other nations, has more recently been followed by the 
British government in India. Lord Morley, by his re- 
forms in increasing the native representation in the gov- 
ernment of India, is following along the path which 
America has blazed in the Far East, but there still remains 
this difference: the United States publicly aims at fitting 
the Filipinos for self-government ; Great Britain has not 
made any such promise in regard to India. 

But this schooling of dependent races is not a matter 
which may be left to itself. Eternal vigilance is not only 
the price of liberty to those who govern themselves, but 
to those who are governed. This was well illustrated at 
the recent Lake Mohonk Conference on the Indians and 
other dependent peoples. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs stated in substance that if there 
was any place on earth where graft and corruption ex- 
isted, where the strong and the shrewd oppressed the 
weak, that place was inside certain of the United States 
Indian reservations. At this same conference there was 
a strong feeling expressed that certain tendencies in the 
Philippines were not in keeping with the ideals which 
were originally held for their development. 

It is, finally, through a watchful education that the 
evils of race hatred, race arrogance and race oppression 
are most likely to be cured; education of the adult 
races in a better and more sympathetic knowledge of 
each other; education of the backward races until they 
shall cease to be children and shall be able to take their 
places as men in the world family; and education of the 
people of the adult races in the needs, conditions and 
aspirations of the race children, in order that the school 
may always be conducted in the interest of the children 
and not for the benefit of the teachers. 


Was I Wrong? 


BY FREDERIC PASSY. 





[Frederic Passy, the author of this brief article, just pub- 
lished in the French journal, La Paiz par le Droit, has been 
for more than forty years the leader of the peace movement 
in France, and foremost among the European advocates of 
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peace. In 1901 he, with Mr. Dunant, was first to receive the 
Nobel prize in recognition of his services. He is now past 
eighty-five years of age and almost blind, but his interest in 
the cause is as deep and fresh as ever, and he is universally 
loved and honored by all those who have known him and seen 
his noble, self-sacrificing and tireless labors in the cause of 
international goodwill and concord. — Ep.] 


The older one grows, the more one feels the moment 
approaching when the record of the short moments which 
have been allotted to us here below shall be definitely 
closed, and the more one inevitably turns toward the 
past, which it might seem ought to have been effaced in 
its remoteness, so mach the more does one try, by re- 
viving in the memory the details which were yesterday 
forgotten, to judge one’s self and to pronounce in advance 
one’s own sentence. 

During these last days, among other evidences of my 
bygone years, among the most precious documents of 
my youth and my mature age, I have had read to me the 
admirable letters, which I have preserved, of the kindly 
and sensible man of whom I was for fifty years the prin- 
cipal and almost only preoccupation ; of him who, in his 
long and sad widowerhood, was at the same time my 
father and my mother, coupling with his strength and 
clearness of vision in counsel and direction the delicate 
tenderness of a soul at once feminine and masculine, I 
found written in the month of July, 1867, at the time 
when the confidence of my friends, Arles Dufour, Jean 
Dolfus, Gratry, Michel Chevalier, had just imposed upon 
me the difficult function of General Secretary of the Per- 
manent International Peace League, these lines, filled at 
the same time with sympathy for the work and with 
doubt about the efficaciousness of the efforts which it was 
about to demand of me: 

“JT have read the program of the League, and I ask 
myself, not what is your aim, but what means you will 
take to attain it? What will you do if the government 
believes it ought to make war, and what will you have 
to do if we continue in peace? I see an honest philo- 
sophical principle, but nothing to make it succeed. In 
free trade there is a definite end, a material one; in the 
League of Peace I see nothing but an idea. 

“In the effort to bring about the abolition of corporal 
constraint and of the death penalty there is something 
which may be realized, whether one be opposed to it or not. 
In the League of Peace I do not see what the result can 
be, or at least the form in which you can secure its real- 
ization. There is notin ita point of law to be suppressed 
or modified; there is nothing. No Prince or Minister 
will draw up for you a plan of action, and you must 
abstain from politics, for you would be disturbers.” 

A little later, writing to her whom he congratulated 
himself always on having been able to secure for me as 
a companion, and whom he loved, I can say, for her own 
sake as much as for mine, he expressed for her his fear 
that this campaign would be, both in labor and expense, 
too heavy for my strength and my resources; and he 
reminded her that if we have (which he was far from 
failing to recognize) duties towards our fellowmen, we 
also have duties first of all to our own family, and that I 
ought not, in order to make myself the defender of un- 
known persons, to risk compromising, along with my own 
comfort, the well-being of my children. 

This solicitude was, alas, only too well founded, and if 
I had been able to guess what the effort to accomplish 
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this Sisyphean task to which I was about to be forever 
condemned would cost my fortune, that is, what it would 
cost that of my wife and the comfort of my children, my 
health, my eyesight and my tranquillity, never, no, never, 
would I have had the courage to allow myself to enter 
upon it. Neither my wife, whose encouragement alone 
has been sufficient to sustain me against trials and fail- 
ures, nor my children, brought up by her to depend only 
on labor and to put duty above all exterior satisfactions, 
have at any time ever thought of reproaching me for the 
eacrifice whose burden fell upon them. But often, I must 
avow, I have asked myself whether they would not have 
been justified in doing so, and if, in comparing the place 
which I have made for them in the world with that which 
I might have made for them, I have not failed in my 
paternal obligations. 

In this matter most certainly the fears of my excellent 
father were far from being chimerical. It is not a life 
without labor which I have prepared for my descendants. 
But, on the other hand, how surprised, how happy and 
how proud, perhaps, he would be, if he could see what 
progress we have made and what results we have obtained 
in this undertaking, thankless, and in appearance without 
result, in which he hesitated to see me engaged! Cer- 
tainly the task is not yet finished. Will it ever be? 
Divisions, competitions, jealousies and distrust still exist, 
threatening still every hour the world with new troubles 
and necessitating incessant expenses. Nevertheless, what 
a difference there is between the ancient and the present 
condition of things! What a general condemnation of 
international violence and governmental cupidities there 
is! What a desire for, and more frequent and more 
beneficent practice each day of, a justice superior to the 
ancient and precarious law of might! What a beneficent 
and powerful aspiration now prevails toward the recogni- 
tion of an international justice worthy of this name! 
And what effective demonstrations of the possibility of 
establishing for the nations, as for their citizens, a common 
jurisdiction which shall declare and perform that which 
is right, and gradually displace, or rather regulate and 
discipline, force! 

Was I wrong, almost half a century ago, in not 
despairing of the human race? And if in certain respects 
I may have merited reproach, and even been able to 
reproach myself, may I not at least plead extenuating 
circumstances ? 


Disarmament in Germany. 
BY DR. A. GOBAT. 

Dr. Gobat, the Secretary of the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne, writes as follows in the issue of the 
Correspondance Bimensuelle for November, 1910. His 
observations are well worth the consideration of not only 
all our friends in Germany, but in all other countries. 
We do not know whether his proposed settlement of the 
Alsace-Lorraine question could be worked out in practice, 
but it is at any rate worth considering. Dr. Gobat says: 

May I be permitted to make an observation, in a thor- 
oughly friendly spirit, to the German Peace Society? In 


view of the great interest which the pacifists show in the 
subject of disarmament, I feel myself compelled to oppose 
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an idea, sterile, it seems to me, to which a decisive impor- 
tance might be attached in the grave question of the 
limitation of armaments. 

The German Peace Society has decided to address a 
petition to the imperial government with a view of induc- 
ing it to take into consideration the reduction of military 
expenditures. This step does the society honor, the more 
because the idea to which it is giving its sanction is not 
popular in all governmental circles in Germany. But 
our friends have added to their praiseworthy proposition 
a restriction which, from the double point of view of the 
form and the essence, seems to be essentially opposed to 
the noble end which they are seeking to attain. They 
have added to their request in favor of disarmament the 
idea that Germany could not listen to this proposal except 
on one condition, namely, the guarantee by the powers 
of the integrity of its territory. 

Was it opportune at the very beginning to anticipate 
the objections which the German government would not 
fail to make to the representations of the Peace Society ? 
The government would probably have other objections 
to furmulate, and there was no need of suggesting any to 
it. But let us leave aside this detail, which belongs 
rather to the form, and examine the meaning of this ter- 
ritorial guarantee. 

The question has been under consideration a long time ; 
and at the peace congresses and the interparliamentary 
conferences the idea of a reciprocal guarantee of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of states has been recommended as being 
of such a nature as to render general disarmament possible. 
Nevertheless, it would be unfortunate for the many paci- 
fists of good intention to waste their time in working for 
such a guarantee, in order to make of it the pivot of a 
campaign for disarmament; for this guarantee would 
never be accepted as sufficient, even if it obtained the 
formal assent solemnly given by general agreement of 
the states. Why? Because it would be impossible, 
altogether impossible, to procure for it a means of en- 
forcement, and because in these conditions each state 
would have to consider its own defensive national force 
as the best guarantee of its territorial integrity. How 
many countries have found out by experience that guar- 
antees of this kind do not deserve entire confidence ; for 
instance, Switzerland, among others, whose neutrality 
has several times been menaced by the very powers which 
have sworn to respect it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the objections which I am 
raising against the formula for disarmament put forward 
by the German Peace Society, one cannot fail to recog- 
nize that there is in this question of territorial guarantee, 
in particular so far as concerns disarmament in Germany, 
a basis of reality and of truth. This formula, translated 
into clear, frank, concrete language, signifies the following : 
Germany would consent to disarmament on condition 
that the peaceable possession of Alsace-Lorraine were 
guaranteed to her. As we have just seen, such a guarantee 
would belong to the domain of sentimental politics, and 
be withont any efficacious sanction. But the German 
empire might procure for itself a serious guarantee of 
this porsession. It has it in its own hand. This would 
be the autonomy of Alsace-Lorraine. Let it allow, in a 
word, the new nation, incorporated into the German con- 
federation, to proceed to its own political organization as 
a state of the empire, and not only all resentment arising 
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out of the events of forty years ago would be effaced, 
but, still further, the autonomy of her former province 
would give to France a satisfaction which, by reason of 
her dignity and because of the feeling of her responsi- 
bility toward the European family, she would hasten to 


accept. Alsace-Lorraine in its turn, by obtaining in the 
empire an honorable political position equal to that of the 
German countries, and preserved forever from the sad fate 
which was so long hers, that of serving as a battlefield for 
Europe, would have nothing further to desire. 

Thus, without demanding of the powers an illusory 
guarantee, by a simple act of justice and equity toward a 
nation remarkable for its intellectual culture and its in- 
dustrial genius, Germany would have created in the 
political psychology of states a new stage which would 
allow her even to take the initiative in the limitation of 


armaments. 


Japan and America. 


Mr. M. Zumoto, formerly editor of the Seoul Press 
and now the Director of the Oriental Information Agency 
in New York, is one of the best informed and sensible 
among the Japanese public men, and his opinion may be 
regarded as an expression of the views held by the lead- 
ing officials and representative men of the country. 

At a recent dinner given by the Business Manager of 
the New York World at the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo he 
spoke as follows: 

Referring to the Americans as a people, Mr. Zumoto 
said they were full of energy and enterprise, kind, open- 
hearted and extremely candid. While their manners were 
so different from the Japanese, yet they were the most 
charitable people he ever came in contact with. 

As regards the war talk that continues to be cabled 
over to Japan and vice versa, before he left Japan for 
the United States he believed an armed conflict inevitable, 
but after he got there he found every one, from states- 
men and financiers to newspaper men, scouting the idea of 
such a possibility. He found it confined to a small section, 
a group of men who were for the creation of a large navy, 
so that they might profit by the building of the ships, or by 
a small group in Wall Street; but that the general public 
were always guided by common sense. He had the good 
fortune to travel with the Commerce Commissioners, and 
he knew the reception accorded them in fifty-four cities, 
large and small, throughout the country, was not a matter 
of arrangement, not from the committees, but spontaneous 
and cordial from the general public, and not the least of 
this spirit was displayed in California. No sensible 
people took any notice of the one set of papers that have 
been devoting so much space to this war talk. Here Mr. 
Zumoto paid a compliment to the New York World as 
having done much to counteract the set of papers owned 
by Mr. Wm. R. Hearst. 

Japan, continued the speaker, has no design on any 
of the American possessions. Hawaii, which is without 
doubt very prosperous, and has afforded an outlet for 
our many Japanese colonists, would not prove an advan- 
tage or an addition to Japan, but a menace and a drag on 
its resources. It would require a large military and naval 
force, consuming and scattering their defensive forces, 
and prove not only a menace but an actual weakness, As 
to the Philippines, the general supposition that because 
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the Japanese are of dark complexion they can endure 
the tropical climates, regardless of what might have been 
the case with their ancestors in the ages gone by, the con- 
ditions in Formosa had proved that this was not the case. 
It would mean enormous expenditure, a diversion of mili- 
tary strength, and would serve no purpose. If America 
got tired of the Philippines and offered them to the 
Japanese they might consider it, if America would ad- 
vance sufficient money as a present to cover the enormous 
expense of the next thirty years’ administration. On no 
other condition could or would Japan entertain such a 
proposition. 

Mr. Zumoto then said war between the two countries 
would not benefit the United States, while with Japan, 
if defeated, which would be probable, it would mean 
annihilation. 

In closing, Mr. Zumoto was sure that the friendly in- 
tercourse would not only be improved, but would con- 
tinue for many years between the two countries. 


Peace and Friendship with Japan. 


Remarks of Jacob H. Schiff at the Celebration of the Mikado’s 
Birthday, in New York, November 3. 

There can be no function in which Americans should 
join more readily and gladly than in celebrating the anni- 
versary of the birth of the enlightened monarch who 
rules the destinies of our gallant and progressive neigh- 
bors across the Pacific. Called to the throne almost half 
a century ago, after a period of great turmoil, just as 
Japan was emerging from its feudal state, he at once, 
though young in years, took firm hold of the reins of 
government, acquired a thorough understanding of the 
needs of his people, in due time granting them of his 
own accord liberal self-government, and he thus gained 
the loyal attachment of his subjects scarcely equaled in 
any other dynastic country. Without the unquestioned 
and individual support which the people of Japan are 
ever ready to give to the government of their emperor, 
they would not likely have emerged so thoroughly victo- 
rious in the two great struggles they have passed through 
with mighty foreign foes vastly their superiors both in 
numbers and material resources. 

The American people, ever ready to espouse the cause 
of a people struggling for the maintenance of their 
national existence, did not hesitate to accord their unre- 
served support to Japan when, hardly half a decade ago, 
the northern Colossus sought to crush the then compara- 
tively small island empire. Our people were glad when 
victory all along the line crowned Japan’s heroic resist- 
ance, and rejoiced that, through American initiative and 
on American soil, a peace became concluded between the 
combatants which assured to Japan the fruits of the vic- 
tory she had fought so gallantly to attain. 

Nor do the American people begrudge Japan its recent 
mighty national development, and they freely recognize 
its dearly bought right to leadership on the Asiatic 
Continent. They have regretted that Japan has recently 
found it necessary to enter into alliances creating a situ- 
ation in the Far East which we fear cannot but result to 
the detriment of American interests, and if we have 
frankly expressed our misgivings because of this, we have 
done so solely in the earnest desire to prevent a weaken- 
ing of the friendship which has existed since many 
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decades between Japan and the United States. We 
know that alliances like those recently entered into by 
Japan are not likely to last, and we shall calmly await 
the time when the government and people of Japan, with 
whom we cannot but live in peace and friendship, shall 
once more be free to meet us in a spirit of perfect mutual 
confidence and coéperation. 

The weapons we employ are not made of steel and 
iron, nor do we seek for victories the fruits of which we 
are not willing to share with the entire civilized world. 

Before long we shall have completed, and shall present 
to the world’s commerce as the free gift of the American 
nation, the great maritime canal, which is to unite the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific, where our own ships 
will freely pass the commercial flag of Nippon, and Japan 
having been brought many hundred miles nearer our 
Atlantic seacoast, the commerce of the two countries will 
receive an impetus which cannot but result in still closer 
commercial relations, the best warrant for lasting peace 
and amity. 

I thank you, Mr. Consul-General, for having given me 
this opportunity to express the feelings which animate 
me on this auspicious occasion, and through you, as their 
representative here, I wish to the people of Japan a long 
continuance of the beneficent reign of their enlightened 
Sovereign. 


<< > _____—_ 


Battleships on the Pacific Coast. 
BY CHARLES FAUSTUS WHALEY. 


‘*That a naval force with a fighting line of sixteen battle- 
ships is the right of the Pacific Coast of the United States, 
was the declaration made last night by Rear Admiral Robley 
D. Evans, retired, who commanded the battleship fleet on the 
first stage of the world-girdling journey. Admiral Evans made 
the statement in an address to the directors of the Panama 
Pacific Exposition gathered in conference, and placed himself 
on record as favoring San Francisco as the site for that expo- 
sition. He suggested a great naval pageant as an adjunct to 
the fair. ‘San Francisco is ideally situated for such a naval 
demonstration,’ he said. ‘The entrance of the North Atlantic 
fleet through the Golden Gate is still fresh in the memory 
of all who witnessed the stirring picture. With the codpera- 
tion of the governments of the world, that picture can be 
surpassed,’ ” 

The above clipping from the Seattle Times explains 
itself and exposes the desperate straits to which the Navy 
League of Washington is driven for fuel with which to 
replenish their war-signal fires. If you go back a little 
you will recall that about every second year, just previous 
to the assembling of the United States Congress, the 
American people have been threatened with ruin by a 
Japanese invasion, or some other great destructive force, 
which only the construction of a great navy can avert. 
So fierce has been this war cry and so brightly have the 
signal fires been kept burning, especially along the Pacific 
Coast, that great Japanese battleships, black, sinister, 
terrible, could almost be seen prowling up and down the 
coast, “ seeking whom they might devour.” This danger 
of war continues until the appropriation bills fer navy 
and army have passed both Houses; then the war cry 
ceases, the beacon fires die out, and the war is over. 

How long will the unsuspecting people continue to be 
duped by these sensational methods? The speech of the 
renowned Rear Admiral in San Francisco, from which 
the above quotation is made, convinces me that the Navy 
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League has its bill for appropriations for the navy pre- 
pared, ready to submit to Congress, and this speech of 
the Admiral was the first gun fired in its favor. 

Unlike former appeals, however, this has no “scare” 
in it, such as wrought the citizens of San Francisco a few 
years ago up to such a frenzy that they actually turned 
seventy-one Japanese children out of school. Think of 
it! Seventy-one little children (which was an average 
of about one to one thousand of the children of school 
age in that great city) turned out of school, our boasted, 
Sree, public school! What an achievement! Think of 
an aged, retired statesman, some years hence, taking his 
little grandson on his knee and telling the boy that he 
was once a great statesman, and that he assisted in turn- 
ing seventy-one little children, about his grandson’s age, 
out of school! Should this same statesman go to the 
“ Flowery Kingdom” he would be received with the 
greatest deference and respect. 

I have not the Admiral’s full speech before me, but 
from this clipping I am convinced that he is well aware 
that battleships, since aerial navigation has become an 
established fact, are soon to be utterly worthless for any 
purpose except display. In fact, he suggests no other 
necessity for them. 

Think of the number of airships we should be com- 
pelled to build, in case of war, to guard the battleships 
we now have! Why, you might as well suggest a pair 
of candle snuffers to an electrician, or a pony express to 
a wireless operator as a battleship to paddle around in 
the water while the war was going on above the clouds. 

Admirai Evans suggests a fleet of sixteen battleships 
for the Pacific Coast. This represents an outlay of one 
hundred and sixty million dollars of the people’s money. 
He wishes them as an adjunct to the San Francisco fair 
as a part of the display. Comment is unnecessary. But 
let your mind dwell upon this proposition for a few 
minutes. In addition to the cost of the ships, consider 
the cost of manning, coaling and assembling such a fleet, 
and I think you will agree with me that the Navy League 
at Washington is driven to desperate straits for fuel. 
Let us not deceive ourselves nor be deceived. War is 
impossible ; peace must prevail. 

Seattle, Wash. 





Suggestions for the Celebration of the 
Hundred Years’ Peace. 


Letters from Statesmen, Publicists and Educators in the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada. 

In response to a request sent out by Dr. James L. 
Tryon, Assistant Secretary, for suggestions on the cele- 
bration of the One Hundred Years’ Peace between the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, the American 
Peace Society has received letters from publicists and 
educators in all three countries. They reveal a fraternal 
spirit among the people and a growing interest in the 
Centennial. 

Following are some of the letters: 


Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State. 

I have read with much interest the letters from prominent 
public men endorsing the proposed centennial celebration of 
unbroken peace between the United States and Great Britain. 
This celebration is especially called for because of the disarma- 
ment agreement on the Great Lakes, which isa striking object 
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lesson for the great powers now engaged in the mad competi- 
tion for big navies. 

I heartily agree with the suggestion that the centennial 
celebration should be turned to some lasting benefit to the two 
nations, and what better movement can be inaugurated than 
one for the negotiation of a permanent treaty of arbitration 
of an unlimited character? In the century since the treaty of 
peace the two governments have settled by arbitration a great 
variety of questions, involving almost every known cause of 
war, including territorial disputes, vital interests and national 
honor. Many years ago President Grant advocated unlimited 
international arbitration, and now that President Taft has 
publicly favored the elimination of national honor from arbi- 
tration treaty restrictions, it is a fitting time to usher in the 
peace centennial with the consummation of such an arbitration 
treaty for these kindred peoples. 


Hon. Elihu Root, United States Senator, ex-Secretary of 
State. 


I really don’t know what to say as to what should be done 
to celebrate the One Hundred Years’ Peace between the United 
States and Great Britain. We certainly ought to have a cele- 
bration which will emphasize the preservation of peace for 
that long period and the value of the self-control which has 
accomplished that great victory over the selfish and belligerent 
instincts of two very self-assertive peoples. Just what form 
the celebration should take will, I suppose, have to be a mat- 
ter of consultation between the representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain and her American colonies. 


John Bassett Moore, LL.D., Professor of International 
Law in Columbia University, ex-Assistant Secretary 
of State. 


I am heartily in favor of the proposal to celebrate, at the 
proper time and in an appropriate way, the continuance of 
unbroken peace between the United States and Great Britain 
for a hundred years. Nor could this, I think, be more ef- 
fectively done than by commemorating throughout the two 
countries, on an appointed day, the important settlements 
that made peace between them possible, and, as those settle- 
ments were chiefly arbitral, by exchanging on that day the 
ratifications of a permanent treaty of arbitration which shall 
sum up and worthily crown the achievments of the past and 
furnish a pledge of unbroken peace for the future. 


Leo S. Rowe, LL. D., Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


In reply to the request contained in your letter of October 11, 
it occurs to me that an international conference of Canadian 
and American universities and colleges would be a most fitting 
way in which to commemorate this great anniversary. The 
universities are the most important agencies in bringing about 
closer intellectual relations between nations, and through these 
agencies we can avoid some of the most fruitful causes of mis- 
understanding and misconception. At a conference such as 
that proposed, plans for an interchange of professors and 
students might well be discussed. 

It would also be possible in the sectional meetings to take 
up concrete questions in the domain of pure and applied 
science, jurisprudence and political science. 


Lord Courtney of Penwith, President of the International 
eace Congress, London, 1908. 


Four years in advance you ask how we should celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the treaty closing the last war be- 
tween the United States and the United Kingdom, and you 
ask the question in full assurance that peace will be main- 
tained till the completion of the century. I desire and believe 
in this consummation, though now when on all sides 

“,... armorers... 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation,” 
I cannot keep myself free from all anxiety even between our- 
selves. We cannot, I think, dismiss a sense of peril that 
should work for peace, and with this thought in our hearts I 
would say, How can we better commemorate the work of our 
forefathers than by building on their foundations? They 
completed their treaty of peace with an agreement that there 
should never be any preparation for naval war on the Great 
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Lakes of the American continent. Customs-protecting cutters 
of the smallest tonnage and with the smallest armament might 
be allowed on those inland seas, and nothing more. I admire 
the wisdom and the courage of the men of 1814, and would 
ask the men of to-day to be equally bold and far-sighted. 
Carry on the principle of disarmament from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and let the preparation and possibility of war 
cease all along the line. Let us employ what influence we 
have to establish neutralization in other waters. The Suez 
Canal has been neutralized by the consent of the nations; no 
forts defend its entrances or guard its shores. The consent of 
the nations must surely be the best protection of the right of 
innocent passage on al] communicating waterways. This con- 
sent means indeed something more than the concurrence of 
policy between the statesmen of Britain and of America, but 
there remains a line of action which might be pursued between 
ourselves, developing the wisdom of 1814. Our predecessors 
limited the navy of the lakes to the smallest cruisers sufficient 
for the protection of customs duties. Speaking for myself, I 
would urge all friends of peace to direct their energies to the 
reduction and abolition of protective duties, and thus get rid 
of the ever-threatening germ of international jealousies and 
conflicts. This may seem audacious counsel from an English- 
man, who has to admit that after sixty years’ freedom from 
protective duties there is a peril of their reappearance in his 
own land, especially when addressed to Americans, who on 
both sides of the line live in atmospheres charged with the 
passion of industrial hostility; but I have a faith that my 
boldness is right. We on this side are not going again to re- 
sort to protection —the food of millions prevents it; and in 
Canada and the States a sense is awakening that neighbors 
who wish to diminish the pressure of life should rejoice in the 
benefits of an unfettered international division of labor. This, 
then, is my answer to the question, What shall we do to com- 
memorate 1814? Maintain the policy of disarmament and 
struggle to remove the last pretext for guardships by a re- 
moval of the duties they are set to guard. 


Principal J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., Manchester College, 
Oxford, England. 


I trust that the centennial of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States in December, 1914, may be celebrated 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It is one of the most splendid 
facts in the history of the last hundred years that on a land 
and water frontier of thousands of miles tranquillity has been 
maintained without fortresses or fleets. An immense political 
experiment has been tried on the scale of a vast continent, 
with international results of the highest value. The idea of 
war between the two nations has become so abhorrent alike to 
our worthiest statesmanship and our best popular feeling that 
it may be dismissed altogether as a moral impossibility. All 
the more need is there to carry this spirit of goodwill into our 
relations with other great states and powerful governments. 
Much must yet be done to educate the English conscience in 
this matter, and the best method is to show what actually has 
been accomplished. By calling the attention of our whole 
people to the happy issue of a hundred years of peace between 
this country and the mighty North American republic, the 
promoters of the Centennial will render most valuable service 
to the sacred cause of ‘‘ peace on earth, goodwill toward men.”’ 


Prof. Thomas J. Lawrence, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The 
Principles of International Law,’’ England. 

I can add but two suggestions to those already before you: 

1. Disseminate far and wide in popular form a short record 
of the arbitrations between the two countries since 1814, noting 
especially the development of the arbitral process from a 
reference to a friendly potentate to a trial before an impartial 
tribunal learned in international jurisprudence. 

2. A vivid representation by tableaux or otherwise of the 
great deeds done by pioneers of civilization on both sides of 
the frontier during the past century. People who saw the 
wagons on the Oregon trail or the Canadian mounted police 
at Klondyke would cease to believe that war alone can make 
heroes. 

Dr. L. Oppenheim, Professor of International Law in the 
University of Cambridge, England. 


This is a most excellent proposal, which I am sure will find 
sympathetic acceptance in both countries. And I am inclined 
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to think that this anniversary ought not only to be celebrated 
in Great Britain and America, but throughout the world. For 
the peaceful adjustment of slight and grave differences between 
Great Britain and America throughout a century is a lesson to 
all the civilized states which teaches the possibility and the 
value of international arbitration. 

More than once since 1814 Great Britain and America have 
been on the verge of war, and each time wise statesmanship 
and common sense have succeeded in a bloodless settlement in 
spite of public opinion in both countries having been heated 
to a boiling point. And in each case public opinion veered 
round and rejoicingly abided by a peaceful settlement of a dis- 
pute which seemingly could only be decided by a resort to 
arms. Although the arbitral awards never gave to either 
party what it claimed, and therefore never completely pleased 
either of them, they always submitted to the award in good 
faith, even when they considered themselves badly wronged by 
it, and they always conscientiously carried out the award to 
the very letter. The experience of both countries gained 
thereby has induced them to champion the cause of peace all 
over the world, for it is mainly due to the efforts of Great 
Britain and America that the first Peace Conference at The 
Hague in 1899 has established that landmark in the develop- 
ment of international law, the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, which has done already such good work. There are other 
examples of long-standing peace between two countries: there 
will, for instance, be a century of peace between Great Britain 
and France in 1915. on the anniversary of the peace treaty of 
Paris ; but what singles out the century of Anglo-American 
peace is the fact that peace obtained in spite of a number of 
the gravest conflicts and that in each case it was international 
arbitration that secured peace. 

It will be a long time, if it ever come, before there will have 
elapsed a century of peace all over the world. All the more 
will it be fitting to make this anniversary of a century of Anglo- 
American peace the occasion of an imposing celebration. Why 
not have a public holiday on the day of this anniversary and 
thanksgiving services in all places of worship throughout the 
British Empire and America? 


R. L. Borden, M. P., Leader of the Conservative Party 
in Canada. 


The time will soon be at hand when the Empire and the 
Republic may each hang upon the other’s portal the garland 
of a century’s peace. There have been differences, heart burn- 
ings, even threatenings, but, blessed be the peacemakers, 
there has been no conflict. It is not open to question that the 
anniversary should be worthily commemorated. In each 
country some splendid permanent memorial should be erected. 
But I trust that the day will be proclaimed as a national 
thanksgiving in both countries; that in every city, town and 
village the bells will ring out their tones of rejoicing; and 
that the voice of praise and thanksgiving will be heard in the 
churches. 

Canada, firmly bound to the Empire by the ties of fealty, 
freedom and love, while closely associated with the Republic 
by constant social and commercial intercourse and by the 
bonds of mutual respect and goodwill, is clearly conscious 
of her responsibilities to each; and no higher responsibility 
is or can be hers than to aid in maintaining and strengthening 
during all the glorious years to come the peace and amity 
which have been so happily preserved during the hundred 
years soon to be celebrated. 


Joseph A. Chisholm, K. C., Mayor of Halifax, N. S., 
and President of the Union of Canadian Municipalities. 


Every right-thinking person will commend the proposal to 
celebrate in the most fitting way the completion of one hun- 
dred years of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. 

War at all times is horrible. War between peoples speaking 
the same language, drawing their best blood largely from the 
same common sources, and devoted substantially to the fur- 
therance of the same political and social ideals, is so utterly 
repugnant to our civilization that we may confidently hope 
that the first century of peace between Britain and the Amer- 
ican republic may be followed by another and another, and 
that between them there shall be no more war. 

The matter is of special interest to Canadians, and although 
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at this moment I have no suggestion to make with respect to 
the form which the celebration should take, I have no doubt 
that a suitable mode of commemorating the event will be 
decided upon by the committees appointed for that purpose. 


J. G. Carter Troop, M. A., University of Toronto, Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Chicago. 

It is very gratifying to know that one of the things you 
think should be given prominence in the proposed celebration 
of the century of peace between the United States and 
Canada, or rather Great Britain, is Canadian literature. In 
response to your kind letter asking me for some hints as to 
the best way of bringing this subject before the American 
people, I beg to offer these suggestions : 

1. The publication of a special commemoration edition of 
a certain limited number of books by Canadian writers in 
fiction, essays and poetry, having more than local reputation, 
the choice to be made by acommittee of five nominated by the 
presidents of McGill, Toronto, Queen’s, Dalhousie and Man- 
itoba Universities, each president to nominate one member. 

2. A paper to be read or an oration to be delivered on 
Canadian literature and on Canadian history as leading fea- 
tures of the celebration; the paper or oration to be pub- 
lished and to serve as a general introduction to the proposed 
special commemoration edition of Canadian authors; the 
choice of writers or speakers to be made by the committee of 
five mentioned above. 

‘* Great talents,’’ as Goethe once observed, ‘‘ are the finest 
peacemakers.’’ Nothing weakens national barriers more than 
knowledge, for knowledge is international, as an English 
writer recently remarked. Our hope is that Canada and the 
United States shall one day be ‘a league of intellectual 
commonwealths’’ wherein each draws from the other all the 
thoughts and all the forms of beauty that it can without loss 
of independence. For intellectual and spiritual purposes 
the British Empire and the United States, having one common 
tongue, one common medium ‘‘of verse and eloquence and 
piety,’’ should proceed by joint action and work towards a 
common result, 


The New York Peace Society. 


Notes of the Society’s Activities for the Past Three 
Months. 


BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


During the last three months the Society has been 
forming and working out plans for the various activities 
in which it is proposed to engage during the coming year. 
Besides its regular work, it has two important tasks in 
hand for the year. One of these is to assist in every 
possible way the work of the National Committee for 
the celebration of the One Hundred Years of Peace be- 
tween English-speaking peoples, which already has a 
membership of one hundred and twenty-five representa- 
tive men and women. The other is that of rendering 
unofficial coéperation to the United States Peace Com- 
mission, which was ordered by Congress last spring, and 
which will soon be appointed by the President. A vast 
work is to be done in securing like commissions from 
other governments and arousing public interest which 
will make possible the success of its efforts towards inter- 
national federation and consequent reduction of arma- 
ments. We wish to say in this connection that the 
Society has reprinted Mr. Holt’s article, “The United 
States Peace Commission,” from the September North 
American Review, copies of which may be had by call- 
ing at the office. 

The National Committee for the proposed peace cele- 
bration is issuing a prospectus of its plans and purpose 
and is preparing to solicit membership on the committee 
from prominent people in each State and territory of the 
Union. On the 15th of November it united with the 
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Canadian Club of New York in giving a banquet at the 
Hotel Astor, the purpose of which was to launch the 
movement publicly in this city. The existing friendship 
between the United States and Canada was cemented 
anew, and sentiments of perpetual peace between Eng- 
land, Canada and the United States were voiced by the 
speakers. Many prominent guests from the Dominion 
were present, including the Hon. William L. MacKenzie 
King, Canadian Minister of Labor, President William 
Peterson of McGill University, the Hon. Adam C. Bell 
of New Glasgow, N.S., the presidents of the Canadian 
Clubs of Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Fredericton, 
and other distinguished Canadians. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
Kenzie King was the principal Canadian speaker, and 
was one with the other speakers from the Dominion in 
recognizing the desirability of commemorating a century 
of peace between the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race on this continent. Mr. King said that what 
they sought to proclaim by such a celebration was the 
advance of civilization. Not quite five centuries ago 
there was a hundred years’ war; now there had been a 
hundred years of peace. Brotherhood had been achieved 
between nations even where internal discord had not 
been entirely absent. Canada and the United States had 
found a better way of settling their differences than by 
war. “By conferences, by commission, by treaty, by 
arbitration,” said he, “we have settled one by one the 
differences that have arisen, until to-day whatever there 
may have been of disappointment or sense of loss has 
been forgotten in the common accord with which the 
triumph of reason over force has been acclaimed. May 
we not hope that, viewing in the light of a hundred years 
of peace this unprotected frontier of four thousand miles, 
it will be rendered secure by a common consent to settle 
all differences in this way; and that other nations will 
seek to turn their rivalries, as we have done, from mil- 
itary to industrial and substitute workshops for arsenals 
and factories for forts.” 

We held our annual Speakers’ Luncheon at the City 
Club on the 14th of November. Brief speeches were 
made on several phases of the peace movement which are 
of interest at the present time, and plans for their public 
presentation outlined. It is proposed to hold several 
mass meetings during the winter in centrally located 
places. The first of these has already been held under 
the auspices of the Labor Temple at Fourteenth Street 
and Second Avenue, and arrangements are being com- 
pleted with the Civic Forum and People’s Institute for 
at least three large meetings. The meeting which will 
be held in conjunction with the Civic Forum will be 
addressed by Count Apponyi of Austria-Hungary, who 
will shortly arrive in this country. Carnegie Hall will 
be secured for the occasion, and it is hoped to fill it. 
The first meeting at Cooper Union will be held in Jan- 
uary and the second in March or April. 

A Board of Hospitality, the object of which is to en- 
tertain in fitting ways distinguished foreigners visiting 
New York, is being organized by the Society. It is pro- 
posed to have the names of from fifty to seventy-five of 
the leading citizens of New York on the Board, and in 
addition the resident consuls of the principal nations, A 
sufficient number of eminent men have signified their 
willingness to accept appointment to insure the organi- 
zation of a Board of high standing. 
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At the October meeting of the executive committee 
it was decided to secure the strongest obtainable argu- 
ments both for and against the enlargement of the 
United States navy, and to send a copy to each of our 
vice-presidents, directors and chairmen of committees 
requesting that they give thought to the matter, and be 
prepared at an early date to express an opinion con- 
cerning what attitude, if any, the Society ought to take 
toward this question. A luncheon has been arranged 
for this purpose at the City Club on December 3. Open 
discussion will take place, and it is expected that a deci- 
sion will be reached as to whether or not the Society 
should take a definite stand in the matter. 

We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of a beau- 
tiful embroidered silk banner from the Japan Commercial 
Commissioners, whom the Society entertained at luncheon 
during their visit to the United States last year. This 
is being appropriately framed and will be hung in our 
office. 

We are also pleased to acknowledge recent liberal con- 
tributions to the current work of the Society from Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, Mr. Felix M. Warburg, Mr. Francis 
Lynde Stetson and Mr. Henry Phipps of New York 
City, and Mr. Samuel Mather of Cleveland, Ohio. 


ee 


Peace Day in the Churches. 
Appeal for the Observance of Peace Sunday. 

The following appeal for the observance of Peace 
Sunday (December 18) in the churches of the nation 
has been sent to all the important religious journals of 
the country. The indications are that there will be a 
much larger observance of the day this year than ever 
before : 


«‘ The time has clearly come when people of every name 
and creed, of every race and nation, should heartily unite 
in efforts to bring about the fulfillment of the ancient 
prophecy, ‘ Peace on earth and goodwill to men.’ 

“ All the nations, especially all the nations of Christen- 
dom, are in closer touch with each other than at any 
previous time in the world’s history. They are bound 
together by multiplied commercial ties, by rapid transit 
of various kinds on sea and land, by electric wires that 
span the continents, reach all islands and rest secure on 
the beds of the oceans. Most wonderful of all, they are 
bound together by that strangest and most remarkable 
of all inventions, the wireless telegraph. 

“Surely it is high time that we should all unite in a 
supreme effort to find a better way of settling interna- 
tional contentions and disagreements than by the wicked 
waste of untold wealth and the wholesale slaughter of 
human beings. 

«“ In such a crisis as this, when the movement for world 
arbitration and peace has made such enormous progress 
both among the masses of people and in the governments 
themselves, the religious press, the clergy of every Chris- 
tian church, all leaders of religious organizations and all 
patriots and philanthropists, ought most cordially to unite, 
and with earnest, persistent and wisely-directed efforts 
strive, in all legitimate ways, to bring about a condition 
of affairs that shall eventually make wars between the 
nations an utter impossibility, and put a stop to this 
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present irrational and burdensome rivalry in armaments. 

“To this end we most respectfully urge the clergy of 
all the Christian churches, and the leaders of all other 
religious organizations, to observe the third Sunday of 
December of each year as Peace Sunday, or some other 
Sunday if this is not convenient, and in song and prayer 
and reading of the Scriptures, and especially in the ser- 
mon, to advocate the abolition of war and the substitution 
of imperative, universal arbitration, and thus secure world- 
wide peace; and so fill the world with security, comfort 
and permanent deliverance from the terrible sufferings 
and the awful destruction of life and property incident 
to all wars. 

“ Sincerely hoping that you may lend your valuable as- 
sistance and effective codperation, we remain 

“ Very truly yours, 
“ (Signed) 

“ James L. Barton, Secretary of the American Board, 
Boston; Arthur J. Brown, Seeretary of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Mission Board, New York; Russell H. Conwell, 
the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia; Earl Cranston, Bishop 
of the M. E. Church, Washington; Charles F. Dole, 
First Unitarian Society, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Samuel 
T. Dutton, Secretary of the New York Peace Society ; 
O. P. Fitzgerald, Bishop of the M. E. Church, South, 
Nashville; James Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore ; Willard 
F. Malialieu, Bishop of the M. E. Church, Auburndale, 
Mass.; Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society.” 


New Books. 


ConsrituTIoNAL Law. By H. Campbell Black, M.A. 
Third edition. Hornbook Series. West Publishing 
Company: St. Paul, Minn. Price, $3.75. 

This standard work on constitutional law, now quoted 
with Cooley and Story, has been steadily growing in 
favor for fifteen years. Written in clear, straightforward 
English, no other book on the subject is more readable. 
Arranged in the style of the Hornbook series, the state- 
ments of rules being in heavy letters, the amplifications 
in ordinary text, with key references to the principal 
reporting and digest systems, none is more available for 
ready reference. The book is adapted as an outline for 
lectures in colleges and law schools. The new edition 
embodies the changes that the progress of the times has 
made in national legislation. These embrace questions 
relating to the development of government by commis- 
sions with delegated powers, social and labor reforms, 
and the insular possessions of the United States. 


A History or Canapa, 1763-1812. By Sir C.P. 
Lucas, K.C.M.G.,C. B. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1909. 
360 pages. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


For the student of American-Canadian relations, and 
particularly for friends of the peace movement who are 
beginning to make their historical preparation for the 
proposed celebration of the One Hundred Years’ Peace 
between the United States and Great Britain, this work 
will serve as an excellent foundation. It takes up the 
political situation in Canada, when, by the treaty of 
Paris, 1763, it came under the Dominion of Great Britain, 
describes the relation of Canada to the American colonies 
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during the Revolutionary War, and carries the narrative 
of Canadian development forward till the opening of 
hostilities in 1812. The author has a suggestive chapter 
on the treaty of 1783 and the United Empire Loyalists, 
in which he enters into a discussion of the confiscation 
of the estates and the practical exile of the Loyalists, the 
result of which was the solidifying of separate national 
sentiment in the United States and Canada, each nation 
clinging to its own political ideals. Maps, as well as the 
text, help the student to an understanding of the boun- 
dary disputes that for a century have been the cause of 
negotiations or arbitrations between the United States 
and Great Britain. The author has familiarized himself 
with the details of a complicated historical period and 
has tried to bring out clearly their philosophy. Al- 
though at times he is critical, he has the impartial point 
of view of the international publicist and the scholar. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their eervices should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept’ posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bareaa. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 





Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon. 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause 
of Peace. — By David J. Brewer of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Address before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation June 12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.— By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.— 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. —By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 12 pages. 65 cts. 
each. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F.tTrueblood. 16 pages. 65 cts. per copy. 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.— By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace. By Hon. James A. Tawney. 
8 pages. Price 3 cts. each. $1.50 per hundred. 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore, $2 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles FE. 
Jefferson, D. D. Address delivered at the one hundredth 
anniversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 
1910. 16 pages. #%2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. LIllustrated. $1.25 
per hundred, postpaid. 


The Proposed High Court of Nations. — By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 
per dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. —By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress.— Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document 
for all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 
10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.— By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.— By Rev. James 
L. Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitra- 
Sen — Sy Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
unared. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. DeForest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. — By 
Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments. — By Prof. William I. 
Hull. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War. By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement. By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living. — From 
the Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost 
of Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
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WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 

MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1.50 

REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

REPORTS OF THE MOHONK 
ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 








60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricutTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and suet may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest nm 
wand nts taken thro 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekiy. Largest cir- 
culation of any scien os ig jouroa Terms, $3 a 
MUNN four mon (ip 361 Sold by ali newsdealers 


NN & Co,3618rondvas. New York 


6% F 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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